





PAUSE AND REFRESH 


Ice-cold Coca-Cola 
helps you or the people who work for you be really refreshed ... be more efficient, more alert 





on the job Only Coca-Cola has that cheerful lift, that cold crisp taste that so deeply satis- 
fies. Call your Coca-Cola bottler... install coolers for Coke and watch the refreshing results. 








How to keep your son “Sitting Pretty” 


By the time your child grows up and has a family of opportunities to buy additional life insurance . . . at 
his own, you expect he’ll have everything he needs to regular rates . . . regardless of his future health. 
take care of them. It’s MONY’s new ‘“‘guaranteed insurability rider” . . . 

But what if, at some future date, because of impaired available with a variety of policies . . . for only a few 
health, he should find he can’t get life insurance? How extra pennies a day. It can be priceless protection for 
would he protect his family then? your son .. . and his family-to-be. 

Fortunately, there’s something you and MONY can If you’re a father—or a grandfather— you'll want to 
do about it. Right now, you can arrange a MONY plan know more about it. Right now, send for MONY’s free 
that will guarantee your youngster as many as six future booklet, ‘For THAT BOY YOU'RE SO FOND OF...” 

or 
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FREE BOOKLET SHOWS NEW WAY Hi 


TO SAFEGUARD YOUR SON'S FUTURE > 
59 = 
h St., New York 19, N.Y. 





MONY, Dept 
Broadway at 5! 


Please send free copy of MONY’s “For THat 
BOY YOU'RE SO FOND OF..." 
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The Tarheel State 
Sir: 

Like other enthusiastic Tarheels, I was 
greatly pleased with your May 4 article 
recognizing North Carolina's leadership in the 
South. It was a good story. We are sorry 
that the name of the Methodist College at 
Fayetteville did not also march in the front 
rank, along with Wake Forest College. 

FRANK JETER Jr. 

Executive Director 
Fayetteville College Foundation 
Fayetteville, N.C. 


Sir: 

As an ex-resident of Greensboro, N.C., 
whose genuine affection for that splendid 
city and its residents will never wane, I re- 
sent your omitting the city from the Tarheel 
State map. Greensboro is one of America’s 
great, growing cities. 

E. J. Towry 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
G See cut.—Eb. 


Wayne Morse y. Clare Luce 
Sir: 

In consideration of the many instances of 
undeniable incompetence in our nation's dip- 
lomatic relations with other countries, it 
cannot be of slight concern to responsible 
Americans that a remarkable Senator has 
provoked a proven diplomat to withdraw, 
after Senate confirmation, from her new 
assignment [May 11]. Nothing Wayne Morse 
has said vindicates his fierce opposition; and 
yet he has succeeded in depriving us of an 
opportunity for better, more informed com- 
munication with Latin America. Wayne 
Morse now seems to take on the colors of a 
latter-day disciple of McCarthyism. 

JosepH V, Lutomski Jr. 
New York City 


Sir: 

In spite of the knowledge that ends do 
not justify means and that Senator Morse’s 
campaign left much to be desired, I cannot 
help but be pleased with the result—the 
resignation of Mrs. Luce. I have never for- 
gotten her “G.I, Jim” speech. 

Raymonp L. Lucas 
Norwich, Conn. 


Sir: 

Having been stationed at the American 
Embassy as a member of the Marine Security 
Guard during Mrs. Luce’s tenure as Ambas- 
sador to Italy, I was appalled at the com- 
ments offered by Senator Morse concerning 
her nomination as Ambassador to Brazil. 


NO 


TH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Luce did not do a 100% perfect job 
in Italy (nor has any other ambassador), 
but surely if all her errors were added up, 
they could not possibly outweigh her part 
in settling the Trieste question. Can you 
imagine Senator Morse having a prominent 
part in such delicate diplomacy? 

S/Ser. WALTER RITTEREISER 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


Sir: 

It’s no wonder that it is becoming more 
and more difficult to get capable people to 
work for the Government of this country, 
when a gracious lady who was doing a good 
job can be insulted by a smart aleck from 
Oregon. 


Stacy B, RANKIN 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Sir: 

Wayne Morse, forgetting or ignoring his 
ethics as a lawyer, attempted to induce a 
member of the medical profession to breach 
his professional duties by asking him to dis- 
close whether Mrs, Luce had ever had psy- 
chiatric treatment. 


Frep E. Pettit Jr. 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

Mr. Morse is undoubtedly the most thor- 
oughly disliked public figure in Oregon. The 
results of the next election should put a 
slight dent in his egotistical armor. 

Mary H. Day 
McMinnville, Ore. 


Sir: 

As a native Oregonian speaking for Oregon 
residents, may I say that we are distressed 
at the despicable action of our Senior Senator 
Wayne Morse, concerning Clare Boothe 
Luce? He has frequently embarrassed us in 
the past by his unpredictable, often ruthless 
actions, but never on so great a national 
scale. 


(Mrs.) SHARON L. LEHMAN 
Dayton, Ore. 
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Sir: 

Mrs. Luce’s husband may be correct that 
Tie is the real target of the Senator’s anger. 
But I, for one, am gratified that at long 
last the arrogance and almost insufferable 
smugness of the world’s technically best 
magazine has received the notice it deserves. 

HERBERT O. ALBRECHT 
Springfield, Pa. 


The Space Explorer . 
Sir: 

After reading your May 4 cover story on 
Dr. James Van Allen, I have applied for 
admission to the State University of Iowa. 
I don’t see how Van Allen can miss the 
Nobel Prize for 1959. 

Ropert V, FRAMPTON 
Austin, Texas 


Sir: 

I read your article with considerable in- 
terest, of course, and wish to thank you for 
your most sympathetic and generous treat- 
ment. With only one section do I have any 
significant disagreement—the section remark- 
ing on the Soviet's failure to find the trapped 
radiation. To my best knowledge, our work 
with Explorers I and III did indeed provide 
the basic discovery; and I gave the first 
public report at the joint meeting of the 
American Physical Society and the National 
Academy of Sciences on May 1, 1958. Two 
weeks later Sputnik III was successfully 
fired, and it provided substantial confirma- 
tion and extension of our earlier results. The 
U.S. and Soviet contributions to knowledge 
of the great radiation region have been 
nip and tuck throughout the past 15 months. 
I wish to extend my sincere congratulations 
to the Soviet IGY workers in this field. 

J. A. VAN ALLEN 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


Mississippi Lynching 
Sir: 

It is with horror that I read your May 4 
report of the abduction of the young Negro, 
Mack Parker, from his jail cell in Poplar- 
ville, and feel that I must, somewhere, put 
on record the utter revulsion of this white 
woman that such a thing could happen in a 
so-called “civilized” country. I would be 
ashamed to be a citizen of the Southern 
States. 

PATRICIA NESBITT 
London 


Sir: 
Cowards, cowards, cowards! 
EuGENE M. KELLEY 
Dunmore, Pa. . 


Sir: 

Can we afford any longer to criticize Iraq, 
Cuba or Russia? Does our concern for hu- 
man rights end where the Mason-Dixon line 
begins? 

Mrs. SAMUEL AVANT 
Charleston, S.C. 


Proper Authority 
Sir: 

In a May 11 article you say that S. 144 
“would transfer power to approve or reject 
REA loans from Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson to power-hungry Clyde Ellis, director 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association.” 

This statement is patently false. Under 
S. 144, loan-making authority would have 
been restored to the REA administrator. The 
present administrator is David Hamil, an 
Eisenhower appointee, 

Your story completely ignores the issue 
with which S. 144 was concerned. The REA 
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Admiral Son-R* remote control has no wires, no batteries, no 
transistors . , . super-sonic sound tunes this new Space Aget 
portable, the most versatile TV ever created! Take it to any 
room. Tune from anywhere in the room . . . from the comfort 
of your bed or easy chair. Wireless Son-R turns your new 
with Wireless Remote Control Admiral portable TV on-off, changes channels, adjusts vol- 

ume to 4 levels! Slips into a magnetic pocket on the side of 

the set when not in use. Son-R TV complete from $199.95. 


World's First Portable 





MARK OF QUAUTY nitty, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





First really rugged and ready to go portable! Ultra-slim and 

: : styled like the finest luggage. Only 12% inches thin. Has the 

New Admiral Thin Man! Portable famous Admiral etched satellite circuits that end service 

worries. Forward sound up-front. Best picture ever in port- 

able TV. Handy top tuning. Choice of two-tone and leather- 

look finishes in all-white, tam morocco and white and black 
morocco. Thin Man Portables from $159.95. 


---T'V that Travels in Style 


Tree 7 . 
Admiral Sold in 9 countries. . manufactured in U S.A , Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, and Uruguay. Admiral Corp, Chicago 47, Ill, and Port Credit, Canada. 
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FLORSHEIM 
“VENTS” 


stor A 
“COOL FRONT” ALL SUMMER LONG— 
WITH WEAR TO SPARE 
FOR NEXT YEAR! 










Wlustrated: 
the Sorrento, 536]/; 
three eyelet Shetland Calf Blucher; 

ventilated front. 


When men invest in a Summer shoe, they want 
more than light, cool comfort; and because 
Florsheim quality means longer wear, Florsheim 
Shoes have always been first choice! In Flor- 
sheim “Vents”, there’s comfort a’plenty, and 
wear to spare—and they'll /ook as good tomor- 
row as they /fee/ today! It’s all part of the 
Florsheim “American Look’’—shoes made bet- 
ter, to wear better, and cost less in the long run! 


Florsheim Shoes start at $1 O95 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO 6 + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


A DIVISION OF INTERMATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
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administrator is appointed by the Pres‘dent 
for a ten-year term, and is confirmed by 
the Senate. His job is to make loans for 
rural electrification facilities. In 1957, Sec- 
retary Benson ordered a political appointee 
in the Department of Agriculture—who has 
no term of office and is not confirmed 
by the Senate—to review loan applications 
before the loans were made by the ad- 
ministrator. We do not believe this is a 
principle of good administration or good 
government. 

RicHarp A. DELL 

Director 

Legislation and Research Department 
National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 
Washington, D.C. 


@ Time erred. Clyde Ellis, onetime 
Democratic Congressman from Arkan- 
sas, is director of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, a 
lobbying organization for “low-cost 
electric power for rural America.”—Ep, 


Faith & Fervor 
Sir: 

Re your article on making Jews Christians 
[May 4]: while it has not been the custom 
for Jews to proselytize their faith, there are 
moments when I, as a Jew, am urged to 
shout to the non-Jews: “Come on to our side 
of the fence; we can offer you an enriching 
way of life, structure for a stable home, 
security in the age of anxiety and, above all, 
belief in the one God.” 

Jupan LaNnbeEs 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Sir: 

Evidently the well-inforfned Mr. Niebuhr 
has overlooked the words of the Lord of 
Christianity himself in St. John’s fifth chap- 
ter, “He that honoreth not the Son honoreth 
not the Father which hath sent him.” Per- 
haps our deep-thinking theologian thinks 


| Christ a bit presumptuous when he said 


“. .. no man cometh unto the Father, but 
by me [John 14:6].” 

Frep ILLIcK 
Balboa, C.Z. 
Sir: 

In matters pertaining to their religious 
beliefs, even noble men might err in the vio- 
lence of their sincerity. 

I know of a certainty that a segment of 
Christianity will continue to inflict its fears 
and prides upon man. 

Joun P. JoHNSON 
Bradley, Hl. 
Sir: 

I heartily agree with Protestant Theolo- 
gian Reinhold Niebuhr that Jews may find 
God more readily in their own faith than 
in Christianity. 

(Tue Rev.) Harry Taytor (Ret.) 
Portland, Ore. 


Target Practice 
Sir: 

It is frightening to a serious artist to read 
in your May 4 issue about such an artist as 
Jasper Johns. If the director of the Museum 
of Modern Art has become the tastemaster 
in art, art has reached the depths. As for the 
picture shown, I am sure the layers of old 
newspapers pasted to a canvas made it much 
more desirable. 

ANNE S. RITCHIE 
Atlanta 
Sir; 

I loved your slings and arrows aimed at 
Jasper Johns’s Target. 

Mary T. Smiru 


| Crowley, La. 
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When your golf clubs have /RUE JEMPER. shafts, 


Golf club manufacturers...large and small...use TRUE TEMPER. shafts 


because they are the finest made! took for these brands on the shafts of the clubs you buy 


PRO-FIT 


The ultimate in shafts for 
“custom-grade” clubs . . . 
in a full range of flexes. 
Ask your “pro” to fit you 
with Pro-Fit shafts and 
play your very best game. 


ROCKET 


The standard of quality 
for years—in a full range 
of flexes for men and 
women. You'll find the 
Rocket band on the finest 
clubsinstoreseverywhere, 


you can play your best game 


METEOR 


A medium-flex, high- 
grade shaft used in clubs 
for both men and women. 
Meteor shafts provide fine 
quality and step-down 
design at medium prices. 


CENTURY 


This shaft is made in a 
flex that meets the require- 
ments of both men and 
women. It provides the 
True Temper step-down 
design at popular prices. 





STARMAKER 


A good quality step-down 
shaft used in woods and 
irons designed to meet the 
exact needs of reen-age 
boys and girls. Helps to 
develop a better game. 


RUE ] EMPE. ® Cleveland 15, Ohio 








**LURLINE -**MATSONIA 
TO AND FROM HAWAII 


Round Trip Fares from $315 (without private bath) and 
$560 (with private bath) include all this: 


TRANSPORTATION— Round trip between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and Hawaii on the only all First Class, completely air-conditioned 
ships in California-Hawaiian service. STATEROOM —with individual 
temperature control. ALL MEALS—and a bountiful variety of them! 
Also ’tween meal snacks, tea and bouillon on deck, evening buffets. 
ENTERTAINMENT—9-day program for everyone. Hawaiian entertain- 
ment, too! SPECIAL ACTIVITIES—Swimming pool, deck sports, tour- 
naments, hula lessons, camera clinics, parties. FINE SERVICE—One 
highly-trained Matson employee for every 2 passengers. COMPLIMEN- 
TARY — Deck chair, daily newspaper, movies. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW! 


SA/4L 


FIRST IN T 





ei i = 


BETWEEN CALIFORNIA, HAWAI! AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


MATSON LINES - THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY - Offices: New York, Chicago, Dallas, 
San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 6.C., Honolulu 


MISCELLANY 


Weediest Case. In San Fernando, 
Calif., Gary L. Seybert explained to po- 
lice investigating the marijuana growing 
in his garden: “A guy gave me the seeds 
ind told me they would attract all the 
rabbits I can shoot.” 





Lids On. In London, 150 garbage col- 
lectors went on strike because city off- 
cials refused to let them sell items plucked 
from garbage cans. 


Fired? In Salt Lake City, Mayor Adie 
Stewart abruptly halted a_ flowery 
speech observing the retirement of Fire 
Chief J. K. Piercey when the chief nudged 
him, said, ‘““There’s some mistake. I'm not 
retiring.” 


Barrow of Fun. In Jefferson City, Mo. 
convicts at the state penitentiary lacking 
a telephone booth, stacked 17 men in one 
wheelbarrow. 


Experience Wanted. In Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, the Courier-Mail ran a classified 
ad: “Young lady wanted, drive car for 
young gent, license suspended. City, coun- 
try. Expenses, small wage. Entails night 
driving. Urgent. 


Scent of Danger. In Toronto. police 
had no trouble tracking down House- 
breaker Daniel MacDonald, who, while 
g his escape, jumped over a fence 
landed on a skunk. 








The Bag. In Memphis, the humane of- 
ficers reported catching for the month of 
Apri 934 dogs, 301 cats, seven rats, 
four foxes, three chickens, two possums 
two rabbits, one horse, one duck, one 
steer, one lion. 


Double Take. In Grand Rapids, Rob- 
ert Schepperly, after chatting with newly 
made bar friends, noticed that someone 
had picked his pocket of $50, went out 
to look for the thief with his friends, who 
knocked him down and took the rest of 
his money. 


Retirement Benefit. In London, a 45- 
year-old man arrested for panhandling 
pleaded to the police: “I am too old to 
work; I am over 40.” 


Volunteers. In Wellington. New Zea- 
land, three junior members of the Tala 
Flat Volunteer Fire Brigade grew bored 
by the lack of fires, set one of their own 
for excitement, were fined $14 each by 
the brigade. 


Platform. In Nashville, Tenn., H. San- 
ders Anglea, announcing for re-election as 
vice-mayor, said: “My many friends have 
not prevailed upon me to become a can- 
didate for re-election, and I have not 
been told that the city needs my serv- 
ices; the truth of the matter is, I want 


| the job again.” 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you" 





Near catastrophe: 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder recently 
wrote this about our claims service: 

“I would like to take this opportunity 
to thank you and your representative one 
for his alacrity and kindness in expedit- 
ing the quick repair of my car... 

“During a distressing period when 
time was of the essence, he not only saw 
to it that my car was repaired in time to 
enable me to return to work . . . but 
thoughtfully helped me arrange for the 
loan of a car... enabling me to complete 


the business for which I originally 
needed my own car.” 

Fast, fair claims settlement is one 
benefit Liberty policyholders enjoy. 
Around-the-clock claims service is an- 
other. In addition, we have saved sub- 
stantial amounts for our car-insurance 
policyholders* each year. To switch to 
Liberty Mutual when your policy ex- 
pires, contact our nearest office now (we 
have 146 across the nation). Ask about 
our easy payment plans, too, 


*Not applicable to assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, inland Marine, Crime, Homeowners’ 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health 
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Policyholder has bad wreck, but 
gets quick help from Liberty Mutual 








You can insure 
your home with 
Liberty Mutual, too. 


In addition to car insurance, 
Liberty also offers both fire in- 
Surance and spe < ial homeowners’ 
package policies. One Liberty 
homeowners’ package, which in- 
cludes coverages against fire and 
16 other dangers, can save you 
about 20% of what you would 
pay if you bought these cover- 
ages in separate policies, 











POSEO BY LOL NYC, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NE 


How to get a bonus... 


The pen is mightier than the sword! 
boss a memo about how paper costs represent 
about 25% of the average printing job. And how 
Consolidated Enamels can save as much as 20% 
without cutting quality. 

These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 


turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 


Write the 


(without a battle) 


THE COUP DE GRACE! Contact your Consolidated 


Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Have your 
printer make a test run to compare performance, 


quality, costs. rhen let the boss give the order. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices: 135 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 3, Ht 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 


enamel 


printing 
papers 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Greets Ge Leas 


A the first confrontation of the Big 
Four foreign ministers since the 
Geneva summit of 1955, a total of 
1,174 journalists cabled stories about 
the big fuss over the furniture. But 
the week's historic news turned out 
to be the new Western plan for Ger- 
many, first outlined fortnight ago in 
Trme’s May 11 issue. To bring the 
basic discussion of the issues up to 
date, see ForetiGn News, Around the 
Doughnut Table. 


FTER the U.S. airlift saved West 
Berlin a decade ago, a monument 
was erected to the men who lost their 
lives taking supplies to the beleaguered 
city. Last week, as West Berliners 
gathered at that monument to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the 
airlift’s success, the man who led them 
was this week's cover subject, Mayor 
Willy Brandt, who was little known to 
the world ten years ago. 

To get a close look at the man 
whom Berliners hail as a worthy suc- 
cessor to the late, great Mayor Ernst 
Reuter (whose bust appears behind 
Brandt in this week’s cover picture), 
Ime called on John Mecklin, chief of 
the Bonn bureau, and Correspondent 
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BERLIN AIRLIFT MEMORIAL 


Bob Ball, who has been in Berlin much 
of the time since 1950. For a uniquely 
knowledgeable analysis of the mood of 
West Berlin and its people, see FOREIGN 
News, The Islanders. 


RAZIL’S President Juscelino Ku- 
bitschek, out to develop his sprawl- 
ing, potentially rich nation at any 
price, has snowballed an economic 
boom just one miraculous jump ahead 
of his creditors. What are President 
Kubitschek’s chances of staying out 
in front until the inflationary boom 
starts paying off? See Tue Hemt- 


SPHERE, The Bumblebee. 


OMEONE said American poetry is 

divided into smoothies and shag 
gies. I'm a shaggy.” So 
who has been a Christian Scientist 
agnostic, anarchist and conscientious 
objector. Yet today he wears the white 
tunic and black scapular of a Roman 
Catholic Dominican lay brother. See 
Rexicion, Beat Friar. 





iVs a poet 


RE dancing and investing in the 
stock market alike? Wall Street 
may not think so, but Dancer Nicholas 
Darvas does. To find out how he has 
danced his way to a fortune in stocks, 


see Business, Pas de Dough. 
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Like a lighthouse on the highway 


|PHONE A thoughtful husband, hurrying home, phones to reassure his wife. 


1 MILE | a : ‘ 
if A young family calls ahead to make reservations for the night. 
A vacationing couple enjoys a telephone visit with old friends off their route. 
| 
| 7y J ofe > +, , 2 * > > Tu vy, 7 
oo On A sputtering car coasts to a stop and two grateful women phone for road service. 


Lighted outdoor telephone booths are mul- 
tiplying along America’s highways. They and 
half a million other public telephones—in stores, 
stations, hotels, motels, airports and other places 
—make telephone service more useful and con- 
venient day or night. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Public telephones get things done wherever 
you are. They save you time and trouble. Use 
them like your own phone—to visit a friend, 
check an address, thank a hostess—to make 
reports, appointments, sales. There’s always a 
public phone handy to help you. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Reflections of a Spirit 


For months Dwight Eisenhower had 
worked out details of the U.S. position on 
Germany and the Berlin crisis with John 
Foster Dulles and his new Secretary of 
State, Christian Herter. Last week, while 
Herter carried out the plans at the foreign 
ministers’ meeting in Geneva (see FoREIGN 
News), the President plunged into activ- 
ities on the U.S. domestic front, and the 
plunge was something to see. 

As if signaled by spring’s own lively 
thrust, Ike turned to with evident vigor; 
his color was well-weathered, ruddy; the 
lines that ringed his eyes a month ago 
were gone. In his wide-ranging week, the 
President 
@ Sent a sharp, unprecedented (for him) 
message to Congress demanding “urgent 
consideration and action” on three items 
that he had requested last January: an in- 
crease of 14¢ a gallon in the federal gaso- 
line tax to keep the pay-as-you-go high- 
way program going, increased mortgage- 
insurance money for the Federal Housing 
Administration, a new bill to correct the 
dramatic failure of the support and con- 
trol program for wheat. 

@ Met and entertained King Baudouin of 
the Belgians in Washington. 

@ Turned the first shovel at ground- 
breaking ceremonies for Manhattan's $75 
million Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. 

@ Talked generalities in a half-hour chat 
in Manhattan with United Steelworkers 
President David McDonald, who dropped 
by during a recess in the critical contract 
negotiations with Big Steel. 

@ Addressed a science research symposium 
and paid profound respects to the Federal 
Government’s dependence on the world of 
science, 

@ Flew to Colorado to inspect the new 
Air Force Academy and talk informally 
to its first graduation class. 

It was in Manhattan that the President 
best symbolized the nation’s aspirations 
at the same time that he reflected the 
warmth of the human spirit. In an area in 
Manhattan's West Side slums, a group of 
public-spirited citizens (president: John 
D. Rockefeller III) had pulled together 
the resources of dozens of public and pri- 
vate agencies to plan a center for the per- 
formance and instruction of opera, mu- 
sic, dance and repertory theater. The 
President’s car skirted a crowd of 12,000, 
pulled up behind a huge green-and-white- 





striped umbrella tent and a blue-draped 
speakers’ platform. Beneath the great 
tent: the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Conductor Leonard Bernstein 
rapped his baton and signaled the spirit 
of the day with Aaron Copland’s Fanfare 
for the Common Man. A rousing Hail to 
the Chief brought on the President him- 
self, and then the full-throated Star- 
Spangled Banner. After a few other mu- 
sical offerings (Mezzo-Soprano  Risé 
Baritone Leonard Warren), the 
President got up to speak. The music, 
he quipped, raised one question: “If they 
can do this under a tent, why the Square?” 

The Message. In a few words, he 
touched the seed of the idea that is to 
blossom in the Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts. “The beneficial influence 
of this great cultural adventure.” said he, 
“will not be limited to our own borders. 
Here will occur a true interchange of the 
fruits of national cultures. From this will 
develop a growth that will spread to the 
corners of the earth, bringing with it the 
kind of human message that only individ- 
uals—not government—can transmit. Here 
will develop a mighty influence for peace 
and understanding throughout the world.” 
Then the President descended from the 
stand, and with a silver-bladed shovel 
turned three shovelfuls of the presoftened 
ground for the Philharmonic Hall, the 
Center's first, to be ready in 1961. 

Before he drove off to see the U.S. 
World Trade Fair at Manhattan's Col- 
iseum near by, Ike bade goodbye to Mrs. 
V. Beaumont Allen, Manhattan philan- 
thropist, who donated $3,000,000 for Lin- 
coln Center's Repertory Theater, and 
who, like the President, had suffered a 
coronary attack. Nobody heard exactly 
what Ike told her, but apparently it had 
something to do with the kind of medical 
care he got during his illness. A moment 
later she dashed over to the President's 
physician, Major General Howard Sny- 
der, 78, and bussed him heartily. Shouted 
Ike gaily: “Tell her I’m a Cupid!” 

The Inscription. Still chipper and 
wreathed with good humor, the President 
led a pack of newsmen and celebrity 
hounds through some two dozen national 
exhibits of goods and crafts at the fair. 
He talked with Polish Ambassador Ro- 
muald Spasowski about Tadeusz Kosciusz- 
ko, the Polish hero who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. Said Ike: “I always 
think of the quotation [on the Kosciusz- 
ko statue across the street from the White 
House]: ‘And Freedom Shrieked As Kos- 
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Go to bed with a smile. 
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EISENHOWER ADDRESSING SCIENTISTS & “INNOCENTS” IN MANHATTAN*® 


ciuszko Fell.’ But I can never pronounce 
the name | kosh-tchoosh-ko |.” 

As Ike walked through the exhibits ex- 
amining national products, eager repre- 
sentatives flooded him with gifts: a 
hippopotamus-skin shield decorated with 
gold and silver (Ethiopia), a coffee table 
(Liberia), embroidered linen (Yugosla- 
via), cloisonné vase (Japan), Bible (Is- 
rael), a boxed edition of Don Quixote 
printed on and bound in cork (Spain), 
roo cigars (Cuba). From Eelco van Klef- 
fens, the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity’s Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Ike got a boxed paperweight made up of 
metal flags of Common Market nations. 
Though the other gifts were to be sent 
down to Washington, he said, “My son 
can carry this,” and handed the paper- 
weight to his aide, Major John Eisen- 
hower. Of all the exhibits, the Czecho- 
slovakian inspired Ike with the greatest 
animation. Wagging his head, he discussed 
with Ambassador Miroslav Ruzek the 
thing that had impressed him most on 
his postwar trips to Prague: ‘“‘There were 
more good-looking girls there,"he grinned. 
“Good-looking—no question about that. 
Really a gang of girls.” 

The Tradition. After his speech to the 
scientists (see below), Ike flew back to 
Washington, was off to Colorado two days 
later with John and Barbara Eisenhower 
and their four children (Mamie had al- 
ready arrived in Denver to spend some 
time with her bedridden mother Elivera 
Doud, who turned 81 last week). On the 
President's priority list was a tour of the 
new aluminum-and-glass Air Force Acad- 
emy near Colorado Springs. He had hoped 
to address the June 4 commencement 
ceremonies of the academy’s first class 
(of 207), he explained to Major General 
James E. Briggs, the superintendent, but 
because he wanted to be in Washington 
for the expected windup of the Geneva 
conference that week, he decided on an 
earlier informal inspection. 

From a balcony in the spacious. gleam- 
ing mess hall, the President gazed at the 
stick-straight cadets below. “At ease,” 
said he. “I never like to see men stand- 
ing up like they are ready to shoot at 
me when I am in front of them.” Then, 
as if he were reliving for the moment his 
own formative days at West Point, the 
President evoked the glow of military 
tradition. “If you will permit an old sol- 
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Increasingly involved with the cornerstones. 


dier, I would just like to say one or two 
words . . . Everything with you is a first 
—the incidents and customs that you will 
create, even the . . . graduation, its vary- 
ing procedures ... whether you throw 
caps or turn somersaults . . . it will be a 
tradition, and people 50 years later will 
be doing the same thing . . . There is one 
admonition I would give you. Make sure 
you get enjoyment out of every day cee 
Go to bed with a smile and remember a 
very fine day. And with that custom I am 
quite sure you will find a long, happy and 
fruitful life—fruitful to yourself, to your 
country and to humanity.” Then he left 
them and went on to spend the next day 
and a half in Denver with his family be- 
fore returning to Washington—there pos- 
sibly to remember, with a smile, a very 
fine week. 


Science & the State 


Addressing a mixed audience of scien- 
tists and “fellow innocents in the field” in 
Manhattan's Waldorf-Astoria hotel, the 
President of the U.S. was reminded of a 
story. It seems there was a man who 
needed a hearing aid, found that they cost 
between $200 and $800, “decided to make 
one himself, which he did. And he worked 
it with pretty good effect. So finally a man 
said to him, ‘Now tell me, Bill, does this 
thing really work? ‘Of course 





?" He says: 
not, but it makes everybody talk louder.’ ” 

Ike’s ad-lib story was principally in- 
tended as a lightener at a heavyweight 
symposium on basic scientific research. 
But it served to point up as serious a mes- 
sage as he has ever delivered. “In my pub- 
lic service,” said he, “I have found myself 
increasingly involved with problems and 
policies affected by the growth* and im- 
pact of science and technology—[now | 





Among developments of the past 18 months 
the appointment of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology President James R. Killian Jr. as 
Special Assistant to the Science 
and Technology, establishment of the National 
Acronautics and Space Administration, the De- 
fense Department’s Advanced Research Projects 
Agency and the House of Representatives’ 
Standing Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics. Also, in the wake of the Sputniks, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s authorized 
were nearly tripled (to $136 million for fiscal 
1959), Congress passed the ional Defense 
Education Act subsidizing the teaching of 
ence, the State Department re-activated its 
Office of Science Adviser and appointed science 
attachés to key U.S. embassies abroad. 


President for 


funds 








Sci- 





the cornerstones of American security and 
American welfare.” In short, the day is at 
hand when U.S. science and the U.S. 
Government have firmly joined hands 
to plot the nation’s future. 

"Persistent Partnership." Since the 
“strength, growth and vitality of our sci- 
ence and engineering . . . hinge primarily 
upon the efforts of private individuals,” 
said the President, “I derive special satis- 
faction from the fact that this conference 
is sponsored by private interests [the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
National Academy of Science]. The Fed- 
eral Government, with its vast resources, 
could largely ... blunt private in- 
itiative and individual opportunity. This 
we must never permit.” Government's 
role: “a persistent partnership” with pri- 
vate institutions. 

As science is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of freedom, he pointed out, freedom 
is necessary to the overall advancement of 
science. “It is in this strong conviction 
that I particularly stress the freedom of 
the scholar and the researcher.” On the 
other hand, the scientific specialist must 
“understand that his first responsibility to 
himself and to his country is to be a good 
citizen. Above all he must comprehend 
how his own work fits in effectively in 
promoting the national welfare.’ 

Since World War II, he noted, sci- 
entists working in the U.S. have won more 
than half of the Nobel Prizes in the physi- 
cal sciences, But there are still too few 
people at work on basic research (fewer 
than 30,000, or 4% of U.S. scientists and 
engineers). What can be done about it? 
“Regimented research would be, for us, 
catastrophe,” said the President.““We must 
search out the talented individual and cul- 
tivate in all American life a heightened 
appreciation of the importance of excel- 
lence and high standards . . . We must be 
willing to match our increasing invest- 
ments in material resources with increas- 
ing investments in men.” One concrete 
proposal: establishment of a hall of fame 
for the arts and sciences. 


From leit: ex-Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey, Presidential Assistant James Killian 
Jr., Rockefeller Institute President Detlev 
Bronk, Philanthropist Alfred P, Sloan, the Presi- 
dent, A.A.A.S. President Paul Klopsteg, Du Pont 
President Crawford Greenewalt, General Lucius 
Clay. 
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Two-Mile Machine. The President 
saved for the latter part of his speech the 
announcement of a headline-making ‘“ex- 
ample which illustrates an appropriate way 
for the Federal Government to further our 
basic scientific research effort.” He would 
recommend to Congress that the Federal 
Government finance “‘a large, new electron 
linear accelerator |[i.e., atom smasher ]” 
at Stanford University—‘‘a machine two 
miles long. by far the largest ever built 
[see ScreNce |. When I quote the cost.” 
said he, with a glance toward his former 
Treasury Secretary down the table. 
“George Humphrey will hurt.” The cost. 
over six years: $100 million. The hoped- 
for result: “valuable contributions to 
our understanding in a field in which 
the United States already is strong and 
in. which we must’ maintain’ our 
progress. 

“By such means,” said the President, 
“the Government labors to advance our 
scientific knowledge and to further the 
free use of science for healing, for enrich- 
ing life and freeing the spirit.” 


FARMERS 
Working for Subsidy 


In Washington, where the farm program 
has been a political football for 30 years, 
bickering about subsidies has become a 
matter of tired and jaded argument, But 
there is nothing tired or jaded about the 
efiect of the current runaway federal price 
supports on the farmers themselves. Last 
week Time correspondents found them 
working toward the most mountainous 
subsidies and mountainous surpluses ever: 


As the plentiful spring rains slackened 
from Ohio to North Dakota, the corn and 
wheat belts were alive with action. Around 
Great Bend, Kans., wheat men hammered 
sharp new teeth into their combine blades 





got ready for next month’s start in the 
1959 harvest—over 2,000,000 more acres 
than it took to grow last year’s record 
crop. Iowa corn growers wheeled four- 
row planters into well-plowed fields, rolled 
into the biggest planting since 1949—a 
12% increase over the acreage that grew 
last year’s record crop. Weather permit- 
ting, U.S, farmers expect to produce the 
U.S.’s_ biggest wheat crop, the planet 
Earth’s greatest corn crop. 

Booming Business. The green seas of 
wheat in southern Kansas had already 
begun to “head out” into fat grain pods. 
One alert Kansas construction company 
rushed completion on 50 wheat elevators 
ranging from 200.000 bu. to 10 million 
bu. capacity. The skyscraping bins will be 
needed, experts believe, to hold a crop 
that will almost certainly add several hun- 
dred million more surplus bushels to the 
24-year supply already in Government 
storage (storage costs: $500,000 a day). 

The corn crop will draw on the renewed 
vigor of thousands of acres of land that 
has rested and stored up plant food in 
recent idle years, often in the soil bank’s 
Government-subsidized acreage reserve. 
But the best vield of rich land is no longer 
good enough in the age of the new farm 
technology. This year, sales of hybrid 
seeds and fertilizers have shot up 15% to 
30% over last year. The big fertilizer 
plants centered around East St. Louis 
have sold out record inventories. Chica- 
go’s Victor Chemical Works found de- 
mand for liquid fertilizers doubled from 
1958's big sales, ran out of phosphoric acid 
(used to make phosphates) for the first 
time in memory. 

"They Left It Wide Open." In their 
hard work for a monstrous crop 
farmers paid little heed to scattered acres 
of silo-shaped metal bins already pver- 
flowing with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's billion, 1.116.000.000-bu. 
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MECHANIZED CoRN PLANTING IN MISSOURI 
The more sins, the more bins. 
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corn surplus from previous years (storage 
costs: $370,000 a day). Instead, they were 
energized and motivated by the most star- 
tling subsidy ‘offer in 26 years of federal 
price-propping programs: a moneymaking 
price ($1.12 a bu.) for all the corn every- 
body could raise. The traditional acreage 
limitation on price-supported corn was 
abolished last fall by Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson, who naively ex- 
pected a slight cut (14¢) in price-support 
levels to bring a voluntary reduction in 
production (Time, Dec. 8). 

‘I've been holding down, staying with- 
in the acreage allotment.” said lowa Farm- 
er Kermit De Haii, who last week started 
to plant nearly 24 times the previous acre- 
age on his farm near Des Moines. “But 
they left it wide open, and I’m gonna get 
in. I just want to grow corn.” 

As far as the U.S. farmer could see, 
there was only one real barrier to produc- 
ing more surpluses under the bountiful, 
scandalous subsidy: in years to come, 
perhaps, the surplus-storage bins might 
take up enough space to limit the acres 
available for planting. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Leve de Koning! 

The House of Representatives’ chief 
doorkeeper lifted his voice above the 
groundswell murmurings of Senators, 
Congressmen, diplomats, Supreme Court 
Justices and others in the packed House 
chamber. “Mr. Speaker,” he called out, 


“the King of the Belgians.” 

Hands characteristically clasped behind 
his back, tall, 28-year-old King Baudouin, 
slim and erect in a plain military uniform, 
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walked to the Speaker’s rostrum, bowed 
to the left and the right, told the joint 
session of Congress: “I am here to regis- 
ter the solidarity between the people of 
Belgium and America.” 

It was Baudouin’s first state visit to a 
foreign country since he became King on 
the abdication of his father, Leopold ITI, 
in 1951. A shy, serious bachelor who hates 
pomp and loves sport (golf, billiards, 
swimming, skiing, motorcycling), the 
King said in good English that he came 
from “a country old enough to have been 
spoken of proudly by Julius Caesar,”* 
called America the “land of youth,” drew 
according nods from Associate Justice Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, 76, and Rhode Island’s 


SENATORS PROXMIRE (ON W 


Toward week's end the royal party flew 
to Detroit. where the King tried out 
G.M.’s experimental, bubble-topped Cad- 
illac Cyclone, gave equal time to Ford and 
Chrysler, heard familiar cries of “Leve de 
Koning!” (in Flemish: “Long live the 
King!"’) from some of the city’s 38,000 
residents of Belgian descent. Moving fast, 
he did Chicago in 20 hours, ended his 
week in Dallas. With reserve strength 
needed for a dozen more cities, including 
visits to Disneyland, SAC headquarters 
and a ticker-tape parade in Manhattan, 
Baudouin took a day off, enjoyed a re- 
laxing round of golf, matched grooved 
swings with Old Master Ben Hogan. No 
one kept score. 





YAXER) & DOUGLAS (POURING) 


Sneakers on the sly. 


Senator Theodore Francis Green, 91. 

Beginning a 21-day visit to the U.S., 
the King of the Belgians crisscrossed 
Washington with the crowded schedule of 
a dignitary and the limitless curiosity of 
a high school student on a senior-class 
trip to the capital. He laid wreaths at 
Mount Vernon and the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns, was briefed on outer space by 
the ional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, lunched in the Pentagon 
with Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, 
discovered a portrait of his grandfather 
Albert I at the Smithsonian Institution, 
impressed National Gallery of Art Di- 
rector John Walker by correctly judging 
the relative age of two Byzantine Madon- 
nas. At a White House state dinner, the 
King met many old friends of the Bel- 
gians, including Herbert Hoover, 1915- 
19 chairman of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium and friend of King Albert. 








* Of the Gauls, said Pundit Caesar, “the brav- 
est are the Belgians.” 
them: 1) the Belgians were far off the path of 
Roman traders and thus far from the enervat- 
ing fripperies of civilization, and 2) they lived 
across the Rhine from the Germans, with whom 
they were fighting all the time. 
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Reasons, as Caesar saw 


THE CONGRESS 
The Great White Goof 


Its grey-veined marble flanks as 
bleached as a great prehistoric bone, its 
entrance guarded by pretentious bronze 
doors, the new 500-room, $25 million Sen- 
ate Office Building sprawled resplendently 
last week on Capitol Hill—dubbed “The 
Great White Goof.” 

For all the money it cost, the proud 
new S.O.B. was more vexatious than a 
slippery collar button. The clocks had 
bronze hands that were too heavy to hold 
the time. The mail chutes choked up with 
letters, had to be taped closed. Slow- 
moving elevators forced Senators to over- 
flow into freight lifts. Private conversa- 
tions were being filtered into the corridors 
through louvered air ducts in the doors. 
Long-legged lawmakers cracked _ their 
kneecaps against low-slung desks. And the 
new subway to the Capitol lay dead- 
ended about 250 ft. short of its destina- 
tion (cost to complete: $4,000,000 ). 

Facts with Wax. As if this were not 
enough, Illinois’ Democratic Senator Paul 
Douglas kept carping about a couple of 
additional problems. For one thing, the 








nine-man Senate Office Building Commis- 
sion had ordered two bronze plaques 
(total cost: $5,000), emblazoned with 
commission members’ names, to be placed 
at each entrance. Worse, Douglas was 
alarmed at a $150,000 appropriation for 
new carpeting to cover the $100,000 rub- 
ber tile flooring. The committee explained 
that Government girls kept slipping on 
the tiles (Tue, May 11), rounded up a 
group of supporters who were promptly 
labeled ‘‘carpet-backers.” Countered Doug- 
las in the Senate last week: How about 
the 600 office doors that would have to 
be removed and shaved down to allow 
free swinging above the carpets? 

Douglas answered his own question by 
suggesting the use of a nonslip floor 
polish, With that, Wisconsin's Bill Prox- 
mire (who hails from the state where 
Johnson’s Wax makes its home) offered 
to let Douglas use his office for a waxing 
bee. Few days later, Washington newsmen 
and TV crews crammed into Proxmire’s 
office to watch a high-speed floor-waxing 
machine tow the two Senators around the 
room like water skiers. It all proved, 
claimed Proxmire breathlessly, that the 
floors were really nonslip (although his 
receptionist takes no chances, keeps a pair 
of sneakers in her desk drawer). 

Shame Without Blame. Nevertheless, 
the carpeting appropriation still stood, 
and the doors will come off for a refit. 
Last week, as Senators and their staffs 
moved from their cramped quarters in the 
old Senate Office Building over to the 
White Goof (only 42 out of 98 are making 
the switch), Washingtonians were still 
casting around for somebody to blame. 

There were so many committees and 
subcommittees in the picture that the 


blame became as institutional as the 
Great White Goof itself. “In any $25 
million Government building,” said a 


Capitol employee philosophically, “you're 
bound to have some things go wrong.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Thunder from the Past 


It was like old times. John Llewellyn 
Lewis, hair still flying in the draft of that 
old invisible vacuum cleaner, stomped 
majestically into the solidly packed House 
Caucus Room, took his place at the 
microphone, glowered briefly at his audi- 
ence, and unleashed a torrent of colorful 
abuse against all the labor-reform bills 
now before Congress. The years had left 
their mark on the old ham: the massive 
shoulders were stooped, the magnificent 
mop of hair had turned white, and the 
hedgerow eyebrows were frosted with grey. 
But John L. Lewis, now in his 80th year, 
was the same ferocious old firebreather. 

The labor-union curbs being considered 
by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, thundered Lewis, are nothing more 
than a plot to oppress the poor laboring 
man: North Carolina Representative 
Graham Barden’s reform bill is “88 pages 
of misery,” and the mild Kennedy re- 
form bill (Tre, May 4) is “66 pages of 
misery that is not quite so strong.” As 
for Senator John McClellan’s investiga- 
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tion of labor-management racketeering, 
it marked “a re-establishment of the 
principle of the Star Chamber of the 
Tudor and Stuart kings, with a slight 
touch of the Spanish Inquisition.” 
Speaking without notes, Lewis roared 
for three hours. Here was the same spav- 
ined warrior who had learned tactics 
at the knee of Sam Gompers, who had 
campaigned fervently for, then violently 
against Franklin Roosevelt, had regularly 
undermined the economy with his coal 
strikes (statisticians blame his miners 
for 25% of all workdays lost by strikes 
in the 22 years before 1949). Here was 
the rebel who had founded the C.I.O., 
left it, rejoined the A.F.L., left it (“‘The 
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Joun L. Lewis 
Fire in the embers. 


A.F.L. has no head; its neck just growed 
and haired over”). There were flashes of 
the old defiant Lewis who had. traded 
hot words with Federal Judge T. Alan 
Goldsborough and accepted historic con- 
tempt fines of $2,130,000 against his 
United Mine Workers union and himself, 
the same old thunderer who had led his 
coal miners from economic prostration in 
the Depression to a $24 daily basic 
wage and the fattest welfare benefits in 
labor history (with membership down 
from a high point of 600,000 in the late 
"308 to 500,000 today). 

Yet the legislation and legislators he be- 
labored had no desire to change labor's 
hard-won basic rights. Today's miner, at 
$24.25 per diem, could hardly be called 
downtrodden. (Nor could John L. Lewis, 
still the $50,000-per-year U.M.W. presi- 
dent and a power in the National Bank 
of Washington as well.) The concern of 
Congress and of the U.S. in 1959 is the 
gangsterism and brutality that infest the 
unions and threaten the working man. 
With oratory and belligerence out of the 
past, John L. Lewis was fighting for a 
cause already won, defending a crime 
against labor still unpunished. 
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Is It Victim to 


MID the swift social changes and 
sudden international crises of the 
mid-2oth century, the impatient and 
the doctrinaire often complain that 
Congress — slow-moving, operating 
through committees and compromises 
—is an awkward antique, a hindrance 
to national efficiency, perhaps even 
a handicap in the race for national 
survival. In a bracing new book on 
Congress and the American Tradition 
(Henry Regnery; $6.50), a conserva- 
tive political philosopher speaks up this 
week in Congress’ defense. The defend- 
er: muscular-minded James Burnham, 
53, former New York University phi- 
losophy professor who made a still- 
rippling intellectual splash back in 1941 
with The Managerial Revolution. 

The real trouble with Congress, says 
Burnham, is that it is too weak. There 
is a danger that it will be reduced to a 
ceremonial rubber stamp, as the Ro- 
man Senate was under the Caesars. If 
that happens, he warns, the U.S. will 
lose a solid bulwark of liberty. 

The founding fathers, says Burn- 
ham, thought of Congress as the pre- 
dominant power in the new govern- 
ment. But changes during the past few 
decades have made Congress “a mere 
junior partner.” Items: 

@ The lawmaking initiative has mi- 
grated from the Capitol to the White 
House. The idea of an Administration 
legislative program “is now so familiar 
that it is hard to realize how recent 
it is in our national history, and how 
contrary in many respects to the tra- 
ditional concepts of the American po- 
litical system.” 
@ Congress’ exclusive constitutional 
power to declare war has been so erod- 
ed that President Truman could in- 
volve the U.S. in the Korean war with- 
out asking Congress’ consent. 
@ The constitutional provision that 
the President is to make treaties “by 
and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Senate” is evaded by presidential 
“executive agreements.” 
@ Many functions of government have 
been taken over by a “Fourth Branch,” 
the swollen federal bureaucracy, over 
which Congress has only remote and 
tenuous control. 
@ Congress has even lost much of its 
old control of the national purse, his- 
torically the basic and decisive power 
of Parliaments. In 1957's Battle of the 
Budget, Congress huffed and puffed 
about cutting, but when the din died 
away, the President's budget was only 
nicked and scratched. 
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HAT brought about Congress’ 
decline? The underlying factor, 
says Burnham, has been the 20th cen- 
tury trend toward what he calls “de- 
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Democratism? 


mocratism”—democracy carried to the 
extreme of insisting that the national 
government must directly represent 
the majority will. And ultimately, de- 
mocratism leads to “Caesarism,”’ with 
a national election amounting to little 
more than a nationwide plebiscite giv- 
ing a leader (Napoleon, Hitler) an 
“unrestricted proxy.” 

In the U.S., says Burnham, the pres- 
idency has become “the primary de- 
mocratist institution.” A democratist 
tone was already audible in President- 













to-be Woodrow Wilson’s pronounce- 
ment, back in 1908, that the U.S. 
“craves a single leader.’ Democra- 






tism’s big thrust came in the early 
years of the New Deal, with Frank- 
lin Roosevelt pushing batches of 
White House bills through Congress 
and even challenging the Supreme 
Court in his notorious (but ill-fated) 
court-packing plan. 

Harry Truman carried the trend on- 
ward with his seizure of the steel 
mills in April 1952. President Truman, 
Burnham notes, never cited any speci- 
fic law for the seizure, claimed only— 
with precise democratist logic—that 
the President “represents the interest 
of all the people,” and must “use his 
powers to safeguard the nation’? when 
Congress fails to act (an argument 
rejected by the Supreme Court). The 
explanation reminds Burnham of the 
doctrine of Salus populi suprema lex 
esto (The people’s welfare is the high- 
est law), an excuse for tyranny under 
the Roman Caesars. 

o 

EMOCRATISM is hostile to Con- 

gress, Burnham contends, because 
Congress, as the founding fathers in- 
tended, does not directly represent the 
majority will. What emerges from 
Congress is a composite of the “speci- 
fic interests, goals, values, ideals and 
sentiments” of citizens in the vari- 
ous states and congressional districts. 
Through the slow-paced committee 
system that critics of Congress carp 
at, Congress hears all sides, compro- 
mises the conflicts, takes the interests 
of minorities into account, arrives at 
“an adjustment and balancing of 
needs, interests and aims.” 

Congress, says Burnham, is “the one 
major curb on the soaring execu- 
tive and the unleashed bureaucracy.” 
Rights and liberties written into law 
“have no practical meaning” unless 
there is an independent institutional 
power to uphold the law against the 
claims and encroachments of the ex- 
ecutive power. Lacking any popular 
mandate, the courts are not power- 
ful enough to withstand the executive 
power without Congress’ help. “No 
Congress,”” he warns, “no liberty.” 
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LABOR 
Hoffa on the Horn 


Sitting in the driver’s seat of his rough- 
and-ready Teamsters Union, Jimmy Hoffa 
last week set out full blast to run down 
the mild-reforming Kennedy labor bill, 
which rolled through the Senate (Time, 
May 4) and is due up soon in the House. 
While Hoffa’s aides in Washington were 
buttonholing Congressmen in an effort to 
kill or soften the bill—aimed principally 
at the Teamsters’ own flagrant abuses of 
power—Boss Hoffa popped into Nashville 
to blow the horn not only on the legisla- 
tion but on his archenemy, A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
President George Meany. There, before 
a surprisingly thin crowd of Teamster 
members, Hoffa called Meany a “traitor” 
for supporting the Kennedy bill, cockily 
challenged him to a Hoffa-Meany vote 
of confidence throughout organized labor 
with the loser to resign from office. 

This in itself could be labeled just so 
much horn blowing in a traffic jam, but 
the effect of Hoffa's campaign, both in 
Washington and the field, was to embar- 
rass the A.F.L.-C.1.0., which kicked Hoffa 
out a year and a half ago. Meany is on 
record in favor of the Kennedy bill's re- 
strictions against Hoffa’s hoodlum union- 
ism, but at the same time he opposes the 
minor “Bill of Rights” amendments, which 
would also curb activities of unions in 
general. Result: if he continues to sup- 
port the bill, some of his A.F.L.-C.1.0., 
supporters may rebel, thus clearing the 
driveway for Hoffa’s onslaught against 
A.F.L. power; but if he fights the bill, he 
will be helping Hoffa to save his own neck. 

At a convention of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in Mi- 
ami, Massachusetts’ Presidential Aspirant 
John Kennedy got a big hand and a pat 
on the back when he explained that his 
legislation was “the best bill we could 
get by the U.S. Senate.” Said I.L.G.W.U. 
Boss Dave Dubinsky, in an introduction 
that all but stitched the I.L.G.W.U. label 
on Democrat Kennedy: “There has been 
considerable talk in informed circles 
about the possibilities of his holding the 
highest post in the nation ... If this 
should happen, we will have a_ better 
America and better legislation for the 
working people of America.” 


KENTUCKY 
Dark & Bloody Primary 


Decades of warfare between the Iro- 
quois and Cherokee gave Kentucky its 
name, the “dark and bloody ground.” 
The tradition of bloodthirsty cunning has 
survived with a vengeance in Kentucky 
politics, turned vote-hunting into a boy- 
hood sport, factional throat-cutting into 
a party game that everybody enjoys. For 
the past quarter-century, two tough Dem- 
ocratic leaders have led their rival fac- 
tions through a war that has engaged 
courthouse politicians in 120 counties. 
Last week, stalking each other behind 
hand-picked slates of candidates for state 
offices, the scarred chieftains were grap- 
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Louisville Courier-Journal 
CHANDLER & WATERFIELD 


Unity in a subdivision. 


pling toward a major test of power in the 
May 26 primary. The two: 

Albert Benjamin ("Happy") Chand- 
ler, 60, an up-from-newsboy who wants 
to be elected Democratic President of 
the U.S. in 1960. Back in the 1935 
Kentucky primary, Happy grabbed the 
patronage-controlling Governor's chair, 
parlayed it into a U.S. Senate seat (1939- 
45) and then—after a showboating inter- 
lude as baseball high commissioner (1945- 
51 )—stormed back home by 1955 to take 
the chair back from his enemies, To be- 
come the Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent, Happy must nominate his own suc- 
cessor, and through him establish control 





CanpipaTe Comss AT FisH Fry 
Unity in o motel. 


of the state delegation to the National 
Democratic Convention. 

Earle C. Clements, 62, a cold-eyed 
professional who wants to deliver Ken- 
tucky delegates to his good friend Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson of Texas. Losing 
campaign manager of the primary that 
Happy won 24 years ago, Clements later 
beat Chandler forces to become state 
political boss (1947-55) and U.S. Senator 
(1950-56). He lost his Senate seat in 
the 1956 general election to Republican 
Thruston B. Morton; Enemy Chandler 
cheerfully takes the credit for switching 
the critical Democratic votes. In his grim 
drive to take state party control back 
from Chandler and control the 1960 dele- 
gation, Clements has spent many a day 
away from the $22,500-a-year job of 
Democratic senatorial campaign director 
that Lyndon Johnson got for him. 

Each of the genial old pros picked a 
genial younger man for the test of power 
in the gubernatorial primary. Chandler's 
early choice: his Lieutenant Governor, 
Harry Lee Waterfield, 48, tall, shy native 
of Tobacco (pop. 50) and publisher of 
the Hickman County Gazette. In the 
state capital at Frankfort, Waterfield had 
learned fast from a master teacher, joined 
Chandler in ownership of the new Indian 
Hills subdivision, to which their highway 
department conveniently ran a state road. 
Aside from fighting down the scandals, 
Waterfield’s toughest campaign job is to 
shake loose from the increasingly unpop- 
ular Happy and still get the nomination. 

Politics at Dawn. Clements had his 
candidate waiting in the wings: Bert 
Thomas Combs, 47, onetime state Su- 
preme Court judge who barely lost to 
Chandler himself in the 1955 guberna- 
torial primary. But long before Clements 
got Combs launched, the anti-Chandler 
field got crowded by the gubernatorial 
announcement of Wilson Watkins Wyatt, 
53. onetime Louisville mayor (1941-45), 
and personal campaign manager for Adlai 
Stevenson in 1952. Backed by the Steven- 
son-prone Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times, Wyatt was too much of a city 
egghead to suit Clements’ plans. 

As Clements expected, the polls soon 
showed Wyatt lagging badly but split- 
ting enough anti-Chandler strength from 
Clements’ Combs to give Happy’s Water- 
field a sure win. Clements secretly flew 
from Washington to Louisville in mid- 
January for an all-night session with 
Wyatt and Combs in the Standiford Mo- 
tel near the airport. The deal, by dawn: 
Wyatt stepped down to the Lieutenant 
Governor’s race and became a running 
mate to Combs, in return was allowed to 
1) write his own platform for the whole 
slate (e.g., an across-the-board state em- 
ployee merit system), 2) expect support 
in the 1963 gubernatorial race, 3) split 
some of the state’s national convention 
delegates into the Stevenson camp next 
year rather than tie all by unit rule to 
the Clements-Johnson camp. 

Such details tidied up, the two warring 
factions went at each other with every 
weapon known to politics, by last week 
campaigned across the state in the be- 
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loved rituals of fish fries, candidates’ car- 
avans, courthouse rallies, jug-band cam- 
paign songs. Clements-Man Combs, the 
polls show, is a nose ahead of Happy’s 
man Waterfield. But nobody accustomed 
to Kentucky’s dark and bloody politics 
could count on the outcome until the two 
old professionals had pulled their last 
string, counted their last vote, maybe 
re-counted a few. 


TEXAS 
V for Vice 


Gaudy old Galveston (pop. 75.000) has 
been a wide-open sin city and the gaudy 
shame of Texas since the days when Pirate 
Jean Lafitte made it his island playground. 
Prostitution flourishes in the houses of 
Post Office Street, one of the last un- 
abashed red-light districts in the nation. 
After-hours gin mills and gambling joints 
thrive in defiance of Texas laws, under 
the tacit protection of kickback-hungry 
city officials. From time to time, ambitious 
reformers have made feeble efforts to clean 
up Galveston, but the town has always 
quickly returned to its wicked ways, part- 
ly because the tourists like it that way— 
and also, apparently, because Galvestoni- 
ans do, too. 

In 1955 the relaxed, eight-year regime 
of Herbert Y. (“Thanks a million’) Cart- 
wright was overthrown by George Roy 
Clough, a terrible-tempered businessman 
(radio and TV), who promised to main- 
tain the city in a state of honest sin—to 
let the gambling and prostitution go mer- 
rily unchecked, but to cut out the protec- 
tion payoffs. Clough’s program worked 
well enough to win him re-election in 
1957, but then things began to go sour. 

Mayor Clough (rhymes with tough) 
suddenly began lambasting everyone and 
everything in sight, from the United Fund 
charity (“‘a legalized racket’) to the high- 
ly prized local University of Texas Medi- 
cal School (‘‘a bunch of quacks”). He at- 
tempted, unsuccessfully, to cover up a 
$40,000 shortage of city funds, and two 
months ago he drove a citizen from city 
hall at pistol point. 

To make matters worse, two years ago 
Texas Attorney General Will Wilson 
cracked down on vice, padlocked gambling 
joints and brothels, arrested tavern own- 
ers, dumped most of Galveston’s slot ma- 
chines into the Gulf of Mexico. Sin has 
had tough going since then, what with the 
presence of two Texas Rangers and spot 
raids by state liquor agents, and the mad- 
ams, hoodlums and gambling interests 
have never felt the same about George 
Clough, who allowed it all to happen. 

Last week Galveston went to the polls, 
cast its vote in favor of the bad old days. 
In again as mayor, with a 651-vote plural- 
ity: beefy, convivial Herbie Cartwright, 
44. who did nothing to contradict the 
quietly spread word that vice might be re- 
vived again. Clough, 68, who ran a poor 
third in the four-way race, was rebuffed 
but undaunted. Said he: “I am going 
to sit on the sidelines and watch the 
people suffer for their mistake. May God 
have mercy on Galveston!” 
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OPINION 
Now Hear This! (Contd.) 


The father of the nuclear submarine 
was reacting again, Standing before Wash- 
ington’s National Press Club in a light 
grey business suit last week, the Navy's 
Vice Admiral Hyman George Rickover 
broke precedent by refusing to make a 
speech, instead fielded questions to get a 
few rancors away. 

On the need for a single military serv- 
ice (which official Navy policy abhors): 

“Depending on the color of your uni- 
form, you follow a different party line. 
There is something fishy about that. I 
think we would be better off if we all wore 
the same uniform, You have three outfits 
that feel they must each defend the U.S. 
all by themselves.” What if the Air Force 
got the Navy's strategic submarine-borne 
Polaris missile? “Immaterial . . . I be- 





Poul Schutzer—Lire 
Vice ADMIRAL RICKOVER 
Why race for hell? 


lieve that one organization should be 
responsible for the offensive forces of 
the U.S.” 

On prospects for nuclear-powered com- 
mercial shipping: 

“Dim.” 

For commercial nuclear submarines: 

“Dimmer.” 

On the state of the U.S. educational 
system (Rickover’s favorite extracurricu- 
lar dragon): 

“By and large, our teachers are paid 
what they are worth. [The late Philoso- 
pher John] Dewey is God, the National 
Education Association is his prophet, and 
all the teachers colleges are his disciples. 
This philosophy has been broadcast 
throughout our land for 4o years. It takes 
just about 30 or 40 years to change an 
educational system. We live in an era 
when it is very easy to get food and cloth- 
ing. They come to us almost naturally. 
And so we believe that things of the mind 
can come that easily, too. This is where 








we fall down. This is the most serious 
problem facing the U.S.” 

On Russian competition: 

“T can imagine a newspaper announcing 
that the Russians had organized a unit to 
send a man to hell. The next morning there 
would be two or three federal agencies 
around with budget figures, public rela- 
tions staffs pounding on the walls of Con- 
gress saying, ‘We can't let ‘em beat us 
to it.’” 

On the need for more Rickovers: 

“Teamwork is not all that it’s cracked 
up to be. I think we need a few heretics 
in our military service.” 


DEFENSE 
Decisive Shortage 


In the arms race with Russia, any se- 
rious gap in decision making can result 
one to five years later in a serious U.S. 
defense gap. This “decision lead-time” 
problem came sharply into focus last 
week when the Pentagon faced a serious, 
unexpected gap in top decision makers. 
The sudden death of Deputy Defense 
Secretary Donald Quarles (Time, May 
18) robbed the Pentagon of its key keeper 
of important policy detail just at a time 
when: 

Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 
was planning to head back this fall to his 
Cincinnati home to pick up the valuable 
stock options that soap-making Procter & 
Gamble is holding for him. 

Air Force General Nathan Twining, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was 
hospitalized for quick surgery for lung 
cancer; doctor’s prognosis: he will be 
away from his desk for a minimum of 
five or six weeks (acting chairman: Gen- 
eral Maxwell Taylor, Army Chief of Staff). 

Navy Secretary Thomas Gates Jr. was 
getting ready to retire, turn over his du- 
ties June 1 to Under Secretary William 
B. Franke, whose principal experience has 
been in financial management. 

Of all the problems, the most pressing 
was finding a successor to McElroy as 
Defense Secretary—or persuading him to 
stay on. Last week McElroy had two talks 
with the President and a constant stream 
of Pentagon interviews about prospective 
recruits for Defense. Administration lead- 
ers grimly watched him hunt hardest for 
a successor rather than a new deputy. A 
deputy could be picked from among the 
seasoned hands, e.g., Assistant Defense 
Secretary (Comptroller) Wilfred McNeil, 
or the Air Force’s able Secretary James 
Douglas, but the President might well 
want to reach outside the Pentagon to fill 
the top job. Top prospects: AEC Chair- 
man John McCone, onetime Air Force 
Under Secretary; Presidential Assistant 
(for National Security) Gordon Gray, 
onetime Army Secretary; retired General 
Alfred Gruenther, Eisenhower's SHAPE 
Chief of Staff, who might be loath to 
give up the prestige, house, $30,000 sal- 
ary and perquisites that go with his job 
of president of the American Red Cross; 
Ambassador to the U.N. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who would be difficult to replace 
at the U.N. 
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GENEVA 
What's the Use? 


In the stale language of the cold war, 
this was the conference that could not 
succeed; rarely in history had an interna- 
tional meeting been so discounted before- 
hand. “What is the use of a foreign min- 
isters’ meeting?” asked Russia's Mikoyan. 
“We'll just send Gromyko here, he'll spend 
a few weeks talking and he'll come back 
with nothing, so what's the use?” 

So long as it takes two to make a deal, 
and four to make a peace treaty, Russia’s 
cynicism was justified. Khrushchev want- 
ed only a summit: Eisenhower agreed 
that Khrushchev “is the only man who 
has . . . the authority to negotiate.” The 
proxies, their homework done, gathered in 
Geneva before a thousand staring cameras. 
with no high hopes. The very first inter- 
play—over tables round or square, over 
Germans at the table or beside it (see 
below)—was the kind of picayune fuss 
that discredits the whole practice of diplo- 
macy. The quick-witted journalists sur- 
rounding the closed room, flitting from 
one briefing to another, comparing notes, 
were agreed on one thing: that East and 
West would disagree. but not disastrously 
—and pass the buck up to Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev, Macmillan and De Gaulle. li 
Geneva ended that way, many would say 
a plague on both your houses, and assume 
that each side had only put forward what 
it knew the other would reject. 

Surprisingly, Geneva turned out to be a 
cause for pessimism perhaps, but not for 
cynicism. The proposals put down joint- 
ly by the West—the product of countless 
study papers, countless conferences— 
proved neither unyielding nor narrow. 
They took account of what was legitimate 
in Russia’s past positions on Europe: they 
moved away from the position, no longer 
tenable after 14 years of peace, that the 
conquerors could still impose on Germany 
the shape of its future government. They 
gave the U.S.S.R. the chance to prove 
what it professed to desire. In their care- 
ful phrasing and attention to detail, the 
Western proposals showed a willingness to 
negotiate, not merely an eagerness to 
propagandize. Those whose trade it is to 
analyze documents could see in this one 
an impressive vision of a sensible Euro- 
pean future, and that momentary glimpse 
of what Europe might become made Ge- 
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neva seem less tawdry, even if no more 
hopeful. 

So long as it takes two to make a deal, 
and four to make a peace treaty, Russia 
had it in its power to make Geneva a fail- 
ure. But diplomacy is a continuous game, 
and there are other ways of scoring it than 
at the end of each inning. It took 400 
seemingly fruitless meetings to end Rus- 
sia’s obduracy and achieve an independent 
Austria; a similar process of exploration, 
cross-questioning and testing of intentions 
would be needed if mutual agreement, in- 
stead of the caprice of history, is to settle 
the future of Germany and of European 
security. Anyone who took the trouble 
to study the Western position at Geneva 
would find it an honest attempt to reach 
agreement. That mysterious, ephemeral 
and debatable quality, the diplomatic ini- 
tiative, was the West’s once more. Khru- 
shchev could talk resoundingly of seeking 
peaceful agreement—but how much did 
he really care? 


Around the Doughnut Table 


Ever since the League of Nations so 
spectacularly failed to make the world 
safe for democracy, Geneva has earned 
a reputation as a home of lost causes. 
Diplomats who acknowledge its conveni- 
ence and its setting hate to be identified 
with its name. Among the hundreds of 
diplomats, sword bearers and aides, and 
the 1.174 newsmen who descended on 
the city last week, the prevailing mood 
seemed to be that the 15th Big Four 
conference since World War II was bound 
to be a meaningless inspection of knap- 
sacks before a later trip to the summit. 

As if to prove the point, the conference 
started off with a thwacking round-table 
joust. Sensing that the Russians wanted 
the ministers to sit at a round table so 
that the Germans could the more easily 
join them on an equal basis, the Western- 
ers insisted cagily on a square table: four 
sides, four powers. Instead of beginning 
their proceedings on time, the four min- 
isters found themselves at the town house 
of Britain’s Selwyn Lloyd, making sketch 
after sketch of possible seating arrange- 
ments on little scraps of yellow paper. 

The Status Seekers. It was almost 
like the Mad Hatter’s tea party, with the 
Western Three pouring tea on the Russian 
dormouse’s nose. Seemingly nothing could 
shake Russia's taciturn Andrei Gromyko. 
And then at last. at 3:45 p.m., Gromyko, 
without a flicker of emotion, withdrew his 
demand that the Germans sit with the 
Big Four. The three Westerners then 
agreed to adopt a round table, but with 
the two German groups sitting apart, 
at separate tables. How close? Gromyko 
took six pencils and laid them side by 
side. “Just this far,” he said stolidly. “I 
will initial it.” And so, as the Communist 
press proclaimed “de facto recognition 
of East Germany,” the conference began. 

Gromyko, “the world’s highest-ranking 
errand boy,” arrived at the opening ses- 


















ANDREI 
GromyKo 


Soris-Match 


sion wearing, of all things, a Homburg. 
Hamming for the cameras, the dour old 
disher-upper of cold-war epithets raised 
the Homburg and waved, and he cracked 
a certain smile as he posed with his East 
Germans at his elbow. (Actually, at least 
three of the six East Germans, including 
Foreign Minister Lothar Bolz, are Soviet 
citizens who spent years in Kussian exile. 
came back to Germany with the Red 
armies.) Taking his turn in the chair next 
day. Gromyko pressed for admitting Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia to the table too. 
Neither nation was one of the allied vic- 
tors who are charged with making a Ger- 
man peace treaty, but Gromyko argued 
that they had suffered “incomparably” 
during World War II. France's Couve de 
Murville could not resist pointing out 
that the Poles had been victims of both 
German aggression and Russian partition. 

Down to Business. If the Russians 
were eager to harp on the issue of invit- 
ing other nations, they were not willing 
to wreck the conference over it, and the 
U.S.’s Christian Herter, taking the chair 
next day, plunged straight ahead to the 
conference's real business. His lucid open- 
ing speech made clear that there would be 
a summit conference afterward if “con- 
structive proposals” were made. He af- 
firmed that “the U.S. is in deadly earnest 
about wanting to reach agreements.” Aft- 
er the three other ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the two Germanys made 
speeches, Christian Herter proceeded to 
put forward the West’s “package” plan. 

It turned out to be the most ambitious 

and sweeping proposal for a German and 
European settlement since World War II. 
Its complex and neatly dovetailed pro- 
visions represented a formidable accom- 
plishment of allied unity. It went far 
beyond the last previous proposals ad- 
vanced by the West at the Geneva sum- 
mit of 1955. Main points: 
@ Germany should be reunited after free, 
secret, all-German elections, but these 
elections are no longer the requisite first 
step (as the West has always proposed 
before); they could be held within a 
period of 2} years. 

As a first step toward German reunifi- 
cation, East and West Berlin should be 
reunited to provide the future capital of 
Germany. Free elections should be held 
there as soon as possible under four- 
power or U.N. supervision. The first free- 
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ly elected all-Berlin council might then 
administer’ the city under the supreme 
authority of the Big Four, who would 
have free right to station troops there 
until Berlin becomes the nation’s capital. 
@ A mixed German committee (25 West 
Germans, 1o East Germans, based on 
relative populations) would be created to 
work out a draft electoral law for later 
approval by plebiscite. By thus proposing 
that Germans rather than its World War 
Il conquerors carry out this basic task 
the West meets the Soviet objection that 
the Germans should have the say in de- 
termining their future status. 

@ The mixed committee's decisions, in 
drafting the election statute and increas- 
ing contacts between the two Germanys 
would be subject to three-fourths ma- 
jority vote, thus assuring that the East 
Germans would not be outvoted. But this 
partial veto must not result in no agree- 
ment at all; if they could not agree, two 
drafts must be submitted to the voters. 
@ During the transition toward German 
reunification, there would be a whole 
series of precisely phased military changes 
that would give the Russians explicit as- 
surances of security with each new step. 
Example: the U.S. and U.S.S.R. would 
each reduce armed forces to 2,500,000 
finally 1,700,000 men. 

@ Whether or not the new Germany joins 
NATO, it would be expected to affirm 
Bonn’s 1954 pledge not to produce “ABC 














(atomic, bacteriological, chemical) weap- 
ons. Also, in a zone whose size would be 
determined by negotiations, there would 
be limitations on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain of national (i.e., German) and 
foreign torces. 

@ If the new Germany joins NATO, the 
West will offer wide, new security guaran- 
tees to Russia, including a pledge that 
NATO forces would advance no nearer to 
the Soviet frontier than their 
positions in West Germany. 

gq Last of all, after election of the all- 
German government, the peace treaty 
would be concluded. 

Listening intently as the plan was read 
first in English and then in Russian, 
Gromyko withheld comment. But within 
hours, Radio Moscow was already de- 
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nouncing the Western plan in its propa- 
ganda broadcasts to Greece. 

At the conference next day, Gromyko 
asked for the microphone, formally pre- 
sented his own plan. It was the same 
Soviet draft treaty for Germany that was 
submitted to the Western Three last win- 
ter, and his windy speech (1 hr. 20 min., 
5,0cco words), blaming the West German 
“military” policy for creating internation- 
al tension, added nothing new. 

Russian tactics were not to reject each 
Western item one by one, but to object 
to their being put in one package. To link 
Berlin, Germany and European security 
together, grumbled Gromyko, is “to mud- 
dle together various political problems 
into one tangle which it would be 
quite impossible to untie.” Diplomats 
count on short memories: the Russians 
now want to talk about Berlin alone, but 
it was Stalin back in the 1948-49 Berlin 
blockade days who insisted that Berlin 
was “an inseparable component” of the 
German question. 

Having His Way. In Moscow, receiv- 
ing a Lenin International Peace Prize, 
Nikita Khrushchev, with his accustomed 
demagogic skill, repeated how eager he 
was to reach agreements. The West 
plan held nothing new, he went on, and 
had to “frankly say that it left a bitter 
taste in my mouth.” The West expected 
him to turn it down and take the blame 

but we shall not give this satisfaction.” 
The Western proposals, he added cau- 
tiously, “contain certain questions which 
are worthy of discussion and against 
which we shall not object.”” He was no 
more specific than that. 

The day before, Khrushchev had fired 
off letters to Eisenhower and Macmillan 
seeming to give ground on agreeing to 
ground inspection of each other's country 
to detect nuclear explosions at great 
heights. But on closer reading, his answer 
was full of calculated ambiguities. 

By these tactics, Khrushchev appar- 
ently hoped to sit down at a summit 
table without showing any of his hand. 
The overriding decision to be made at 
Geneva (and back home) was whether 
summit talks were so desirable, or so in- 
evitable, that he should have his way. 
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The Islanders 
(See Cover) 

At Berlin's Tempelhof Airport one 
morning last week 10,000 Germans stood 
silent vigil under a warm spring sun. 
At last, to the strains of The Star- 
Spangled Banner and God Save the Queen, 
relatives of 71 U.S. and British flyers 
killed in the Berlin airlift moved forward 
to place wreaths at the foot of a stark, 
three-pronged monument that reaches to- 
ward the sky like a clutching hand. With 
one eye on Geneva, West Berlin observed 
the tenth anniversary of the day the Rus- 
sians lifted the Berlin blockade. 

On hand to help Berlin celebrate were 
some of the great Allied figures of block- 
ade days: Britain’s Earl Attlee, former 
French Premier Robert Schuman, and 
most loudly cheered of all, General Lucius 
D. Clay, who as U.S. Military Governor 
in Germany initiated the airlift. But for 
the people of Berlin, the climax of the 
ceremonies came when a youngish, slight- 
ly rumpled man with a football tackle’s 
build rose to thank the guests of honor 
for their services to his city a decade ago. 
Said Willy Brandt, 45, Governing Mayor 
of West Berlin: “We have not forgotten 
our friends . . . If need be, the people of 
Berlin are ready to brave new hardships 
and sacrifices.” 

In Moscow “all this feverish hullaba- 
loo’ was called by Tass “‘a reactionary at- 
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tempt to exert pressure’ on Geneva. And 
in a way, Tass was partly right. Fact was 
that aggressive Willy Brandt was hope- 
fully awaiting an invitation to Geneva 
to help dramatize his city’s plight. Mean- 
while, Berlin, the beleaguered “island in 
the Red sea,” was reminding the Western 
powers that, come Stalin, come Khru- 
shchev, the underlying goals of Soviet 
foreign policy remain the same. It was 
also reminding them that the heart of the 
matter at Geneva is whether West Berlin 
and its 2,228,500 people will remain free. 

The Trap Door. Most of the oratory at 
Geneva last week was ostensibly devoted 
to complex and interwoven diplomatic is- 
sues—disarmament, security pacts, the re- 
unification of East and West Germany. 
But one word recurred like an insistent 
refrain—Berlin, Berlin, Berlin. As U.S. 
Secretary of State Christian Herter can- 
didly admitted in-his opening speech, the 
Geneva conference was meeting “not be- 
cause of any change in the political situ- 
ation which would appear to make solu- 
tions more likely.” It was meeting only 
because Nikita Khrushchev had threat- 
ened the peace of the world by proclaim- 
ing his intention to evict the Western 
powers from Berlin. 

Whatever he hoped to gain from it, 
Khrushchev could hardly have found a 
more effective lever than his threat against 
Berlin. Militarily, Berlin is a net liability 
to the Western powers—an indefensible 
position tying down 11,000 crack troops 
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who would probably be expendable if war 
broke. Economically, Berlin is an appar- 
ently bottomless pit into which the U.S. 
and West German governments have 
poured almost $4 billion in direct aid 
since 1950—the equivalent of about 
$1,800 apiece for every West Berliner. 
But as a kind of trap door, opening up 
110 miles inside the Communist empire, 
Berlin has incalculable political value to 
the West. 

From their Berlin vantage point, the 
Western powers confront the interior of 
the Communist world with a visible ex- 
ample of freedom in action. From Berlin, 
Western powers draw back their most ac- 
curate intelligence of what is going on in 
Eastern Europe. More important, Berlin 
constitutes the Soviet empire’s greatest 
escape hatch. Through West Berlin every 
day there still pass some 250 East Ger- 
mans—not just the aged and infirm, but 
the ablest and most vigorous citizens of 
an East German satellite crucial to Mos- 
cow's economic and political plans. 

Twice in eleven years, in its anxiety to 
strengthen their hold on Eastern Europe, 
Russia has sought to snuff out Berlin’s 
liberty. By their refusal to panic, their 


stouthearted willingness to risk economic 
hardship rather than accept subjection, 
Berliners have won the world’s admira- 
tion. Today, in the tower of Berlin’s City 
Hall, hangs the “Freedom Bell”—a copy 
of Philadelphia's Liberty Bell, given to 
Berlin by the people of the U.S. 
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Small World. For the unforgiving, who 
cannot forget the Nazis’ cruel conquests, 
there is savage irony in the fact that the 
Freedom Bell now rings out daily over the 
city that was the capital of Adolf Hitler's 
Thousand-Year Reich. But the Nazis nev- 
er won a free election in Berlin, even 
failed to get a majority in the first munic- 
ipal elections held there after Hitler came 
to power. 

The Berliner’s password is “Mir kann 
keener” —‘Nobody can put anything over 
on me’’—and his instinctive reaction to 
totalitarianism, as it is to anything high- 
falutin, is a deflating wisecrack. The air- 
lift memorial at which last week’s anni- 
versary ceremonies began is universally 
known to Berliners as “the Hunger Claw”; 
a modernistic postwar church that looks 
as though a train might pull into it at any 
moment is called “Jesus Station.” When 
Berliners use the high-flown expressions 
coined to describe their city’s cold-war 
role—‘“the beacon of freedom” or “the 
show window of democracy”—there is al- 
ways a sardonic edge to their voices. 

The Berliners’ own name for them- 
selves is “die IJnsulaner’’—the islanders. 
Implicit in the phrase is an awareness of 
living in a world that for all practical 
purposes has an area of only 186 square 
miles. (The unpredictability of the East 
German police, which discourages most 
West Berliners from venturing into “the 
Zone,”” bears particularly hard on warm 
summer weekends when the road to the 
city’s one big public resort, the suburban 
lake of Wannsee, is jammed with virtual- 
ly every car in Berlin.) 

Beneath Berliners’ skepticism and 
grumbling lies a profound conviction, 
born of intimate acquaintance with tyran- 
ny, that liberty is a highly tangible good 
that is worth a considerable price. In pur- 
suit of that good, postwar Berliners have 
demonstrated their political maturity by 
choosing leaders of rare sophistication, 
ability and high principle. When the Ber- 
lin blockade struck in 1948, West Berlin 
rallied behind the late great Mayor Ernst 
Reuter (Time, Sept. 18, 1950), a tough, 
aristocratic Socialist with a deeply etched 
face, who fought Communism with the 
scornful courage of a man who had known 
it from the inside. And when Nikita 
Khrushchev touched off the second Berlin 
crisis last November, the city was in the 
hands of a man who may one day loom 
even larger in German history than Reu- 
ter—magnetic, hard-driving Willy Brandt. 

The Tailored Socialist. A meticulous 
dresser with a penchant for vests—his 
opponents call him “the Socialist in the 
tailored suit”—Brandt has a tousled, bear- 
like charm that reminds some U.S. ac- 
quaintances of Wendell Willkie. An in- 
tense man of vast nervous energy, Willy 
is fundamentally so reserved that people 
who have known him for years argue that 
he has no true intimates outside his im- 
mediate family. But his quick humor and 
casual, common touch have given most 
West Berliners a sense of personal friend- 
ship with their mayor, and a proprietary 
interest in all his affairs. Where Ernst 
Reuter, the well-born Prussian, invariably 
got a respectful tip of the hat, ordinary 
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Berliners hail Brandt with the familiar 
greeting ’n Abend, Willy.” 

Politically as well as personally, Willy 
fits no standard pattern. Keenly aware 
that he has an international responsibili- 
ty, Willy keeps on good terms with his 
avowed political opponent, Christian 
Democrat Konrad Adenauer. And though 
Willy never directly attacks the dreamily 
neutralist foreign policy espoused by his 


“superiors” in the Socialist Party, he 
blithely ignores it by declaring: “We can- 


not with clear conscience accept any East 
West solutions that would weaken the 
overall Western position. 

No More Banners. In public, Willy's 
relations with West German Socialist Boss 
Erich Ollenhauer are polite. But pudgy 
ineffectual Ollenhauer recognizes in Willy 
an increasingly dangerous contender for 
party leadership. Last winter, when an ex- 
cited aide burst into Ollenhauer’s Bonn 
office to report that Willy had led West 
Berlin Socialists to a smashing electoral 
victory, Ollenhauer growled: “What's so 
wonderful about that?” 

The conflict between Willy and Ollen- 
hauer is also an ideological conflict be 
tween two generations of Socialists. Many 
of the party’s senior bureaucrats cling to 
the gospel according to Karl Marx, still 
talk wistfully of a “state-guided 
my.” They have lost the last three na- 
tional elections. Willy argues that “the 
magic word ‘nationalization’ Is ho longer 
justified. The problem is how - private 
and public capital are to be harmonized.’ 
If German Socialism is to get more than 
its immovable 30% of the votes, he in- 
‘it must have a wider base than a 
single must doctri- 
naire to win middle-class appeal. “Let's 
not start making any new red banners,” he 
says. “It’s not the fashion nowadays.” 


econo- 
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The Young Falcon. Willy's moderate 
Socialism represents the Scandinavian 
strain in him—the most important in- 
fluence in his life. He was born Herbert 
Karl Frahm, the illegitimate child ofa 
shopgirl in the Baltic German ‘port of 
Liibeck. The companionship he could not 
find at home he sought in the “Red Fal- 
cons,”’ prewar Germany’s Socialist youth 
movement. He got into his first slugging 
match with the Nazis at 17, was rarely out 
of trouble thereafter. By 19 he was writ- 
ing for Socialist newspapers, serving as 
a functionary of the far-left 
Workers’ Party, and was, an old acquaint- 
ance recalls, “as close to Red as you can 
get without actually being Red.” In 
already in the Gestapo’s black books, and 
disgusted with the German Socialists’ col 
lapse before Hitler, he fled to Norway 
under the pseudonym Willy Brandt—the 
name he has borne ever since. 

In Norway Willy supported himself 
by newspapering. (In the 1957 German 
Who’s Who he still listed himself a 
“journalist."’) But his real profession was 
politics. He became the moving spirit of 
the German refugee colony 
such esteem among Scandinavian 
ists that some of them still argue that he 
would in time have become Foreign Min- 
ister of Norway. Willy gained political 
maturity there, and a deey 
Scandinavia that has never left him. Even 
today he speaks Norwegian at home, and 
most of the personal friends invited to 
the Brandts’ five-room duplex in Berlin's 
Zehlendorf district are Scandinavian. 

Fatherly Friend. When the Nazis in- 
vaded Norway in 1940, Willy found him- 
self in personal danger. Up tovhis neck in 
anti-Nazi plots—he had even spent six 
months back in Nazi Germany using 
forged Norwegian papers—he was wanted 
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by the Gestapo. At the urging of Norwe- 
gian friends, he donned Norwegian uni- 
form, was flung into a P.W. camp along 
with the defeated Norwegian army, re- 
leased as harmless after five weeks. At 
war's end, after almest five years in refuge 
in Sweden, he turned up in Germany 
again, first as a Norwegian correspondent 
then as press attaché to the Norwegian 
military mission in Berlin. 

When he arrived in Berlin, a Norwegian 
citizen with the rank of major in the 
Norwegian army, Brandt had no intention 
of resettling in the land of his birth. Al 
ready he was planning marriage to Rut 
Hansen, lively blonde widow of a Norwe- 


gian journalist. (His first marriage, also 





to a rwegian girl, ended in divorce in 
1947.) His privileged status as a member 
of the Allied occupation forces assured 
him of a luxurious existence that no Ger- 


man could dream of matching. But under 
the influence of Ernst Reuter, whom he 
still emotionally recalls as his “fatherly 
friend,” Willy's interest in German poli 
tics began to revive. In early 1945 he be- 
came a German citizen again. His explana- 
tion: “It is better to be the only democrat 
in Germany than one of many in Norway 
where everyone understands democracy. 

"Frau, Komm!" The city where Willy 
Brandt decided to stay was in 1948 still 
little better than a charnel house. A mil- 
lion of Berlin’s prewar inhabitants were 
dead or had fled. With morbid ingenuity 
a statistician that the rubble 
in West Berlin alone would have sufficed 
to build 51 Cheops pyramids, And still 
vivid in the minds of every Berliner were 
the last nightmare days of the war, when 
Russian’ troops raged through its streets 
with the dread cry, “Frau, komm!” 
(Woman, come! ). 

Yet even at its most despairing mo- 
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ments after World War II, Berlin never 
sank to the depths of self-pitying neuroti- 
cism and decadence that characterized 
post-World War I Berlin. Within weeks 
after Hitler's death in a Berlin bunker, 
Berliners were singing a defiant pop song 
called Berlin Will Rise Again. 

Its words did not really begin to come 
true until the Berlin blockade. At first 
surprised when the Western Allies did not 
abandon them to the Russians, Berliners 
acquired new drive and hope from part- 
nership with their conquerors. The U.S. 
itself, rudely made aware of Berlin's cold- 
war significance, began pouring aid funds 
into the city, totaling 39% of all U.S. 
postwar aid to Germany. 

The Road to Istanbul. Sprawling like 
a grey barracks town across the sandy 
Brandenburg plain, Berlin was never even 
in its heyday apt to win any urban beauty 
prizes. The scars of war still remain. From 
the spanking new Berlin Hilton, the visi- 
tor looks out at acre upon acre of waste- 
land—the ruins of Berlin's former diplo- 
matic quarter. West Berlin’s biggest pre- 
war railroad station is still a burnt-out 
shell. And even the vaunted Kurfiirsten- 
damm, for all its movie palaces and glass- 
walled sidewalk cafés (with infra-red 
heating for winter), will not bear com- 
parison with the fashionable shopping dis- 
tricts of Paris and London. 

Nonetheless, West Berlin today is in 
throbbing good health. It is West Ger- 
many’s biggest industrial city (electrical 
and construction equipment, pharmaceu- 
ticals and fashion), with production run- 
ning at nearly $2 billion a year. Since 
1950 West Berlin has built 150,000 new 
apartments—v. 25,000 for East Berlin— 
and enough new roads to stretch, strung 
together, all the way to Istanbul. Its film 
studios, one of which is located in a for- 
mer poison-gas factory, are Germany's, 
biggest; its Free University (11,000 stu- 
dents )—built with U.S. aid as a substi- 
tute for Humboldt University, which lies 
in East Berlin—is second only to Mu- 
nich’s. And to compensate for its unre- 
paired ruins, West Berlin also has some 
of the world’s most striking modern build- 
ings, including the low-cost Hansa Quar- 
ter housing development, a pastel “city 
of tomorrow” designed by some of the 
world’s leading architects. 

Even the threat of a new blockade has 
not halted Berlin's growth. Since Khru- 
shchev’s November ultimatum, the giant 
Siemens electrical company has announced 
an $8,400,000 expansion program. If need 
be, the city is prepared to live on its fat 
for quite a while. At a cost of more than 
$350 million, West Berlin has doubled its 
stocks of food, fuel and raw materials, 
now has at least a year’s supply in its 
warehouses, from coal to frozen meat. 
Says a top city official: “If it comes, it 
will be a comfortable blockade this time. 
We have even got coffee and cigars.” 

Singing Diversion. As Berlin rose, so 
did the fortunes of Willy Brandt. He 
became successively a member of the 
Socialist Party executive in Berlin, a dep- 
uty in the West Berlin parliament and, 
finally, its presiding officer. But all along 
he was dogged by the dislike of the old- 
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line pols in “The Barracks” (Socialist 
headquarters in Bonn), who headed off 
his election to the national party execu- 
tive. For a while, after the death of his 
sponsor, Mayor Reuter, he seemed stuck 
in the party’s second echelon. 

The turning point came on a restless 
day in November 1956, when some 75,000 
young West Berliners assembled to pro- 
test Soviet intervention in Hungary. Im- 
patient with the inanities spoken to them 
by a series of Socialist orators, the crowd 
began to shout, “To the Brandenburg 
Gate!""—the great arch on the boundary 
between East and West Berlin. All that 
averted a bloody clash with Soviet occu- 
pation forces in East Berlin was the quick- 
witted intervention of Willy Brandt. He 
shrewdly urged them to march on a 
memorial to the victims of Communist 
tyranny in West Berlin, well out of the 
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way, where he got them to sing the na- 
tional anthem and eventually quieted 
them. A year later, still riding on the 
city’s gratitude that he won that day, 
Willy was elected mayor. 

Today when Willy Brandt passes, many 
a West German politician declares confi- 
dently: “There goes the future Chancel- 
lor of Germany.” If Willy can ever realize 
his dream of modernizing the Socialist 
Party’s policies, they may prove right. 

The one reservation Willy's friends 
have about his future is the fear that 
he is driving himself too hard. Despite 
a longstanding resolve to spend at least 
an hour a day with sons Peter, 11, and 
Lars, 7, he now sees little of his family. 
A reluctant riser who must be handled 
like nitroglycerine until he has had his 
morning coffee and a few cigarettes, Willy 
leaves home at 8:30, works through in 
his office in Berlin’s Schéneberger Rat- 
haus until 6 or 7 p.m. (To his wife’s com- 
plaints over his habit of lunching at his 
desk, Willy says: “A good thing I have 
no time for much eating. . . I eat noth- 


ing and keep getting fatter.”) And since 
the Berlin crisis began, his speaking en- 
gagements, his personal meetings with 
foreign dignitaries and visiting newsmen 
have often kept him away from home 
until midnight. 

Inside the Grinder. Some of Willy's 
late evenings are by his own choice; once 
he settles down with good company and 
schnapps, he hates to go home. But es- 
sentially, the crowded life he leads is 
inseparable from being mayor of Berlin 
—a job that, says one of his friends, “is 
a little like trying to operate a meat 
grinder from the inside.” 

As mayor of Berlin, Willy Brandt has 
duties no ordinary mayor has—protocol 
responsibilities as the head of a quasi- 
autonomous state, and the responsibility 
for liaison with Allied commanders in the 
city. He also has a unique set of prob- 
lems. According to East German officials, 
some 48 Western “terror,” espionage and 
propaganda organizations operate out of 
West Berlin. Inevitably, their endless, 
shadowy war with the 60,000 Communist 
agents operating out of East Germany 
creates clamorous incidents in West Ber- 
lin, exposes the city to endless complaints 
from Moscow. Willy, like most Berliners, 
has come to regard some of the under- 
ground groups as “grownups playing cow- 
boys and Indians,” would like to find a 
way to rid his city of “certain undesirable 
activities in the twilight zone of political 
propaganda.” 

What worries Willy even more is the 
flood of refugees who pour daily into West 
Berlin, most of them ultimately to be 
flown out to the “mainland” of West 
Germany. Since the majority of the refu- 
gees are young, their flight is turning 
East Germany into a nation of oldsters; 
it is also creating a labor shortage in East 
Germany. Since 1949 more than 2,000,000 
people have fled East Germany—more 
than three times the natural population 
increase. Says Willy Brandt: “When East 
Germans ask me what to do... I tell 
them to stay as long as they can man- 
age.” His reason: the fear that if the 
population drain continues, the Russians 
may begin to resettle East Germany with 
other people, bringing the Slav tide to 
the edge of Berlin. 

Intellectuals’ Flight. So far, the Rus- 
sians have shown no signs of going to such 
lengths. They no longer so onerously ex- 
ploit the East Germans, who now have 
what is probably the best standard of liv- 
ing in the Communist world. Many of 
East Germany's vaunted economic gains 
are all show: the bulk of the new housing 
in East Berlin is on the spectacular but 
dead Stalinallee. And with a total auto- 
mobile production last year of 36,000, 
East Germany still has a long way to go 
to catch up economically with West Ger- 
many, which produced more than 1,000,- 
ooo. But it has been a year since East 
Germans needed ration cards to buy food. 

Nonetheless, the flight to the West con- 
tinues. Increasingly, the refugees are mem- 
bers of the intellectual elite essential to 
the functioning of a modern state—teach- 
ers (3,400 in 1958), doctors (more than 
850), scientists (375). Most refugees flee 
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East Germany not because of hunger or 
poverty, but because they find Commu- 
nist political restrictions intolerable to 
themselves and to their children. Says 
Willy Brandt; “I have factual evidence 
that each time the Russians scold the 
East Germans for not getting ahead 
with this or that plan, the East Germans 
answer: ‘Berlin, Berlin, Berlin.’ ” 

Hothouse Flower. In his ultimatum 
last November, Nikita Khrushchev pro- 
posed a neat solution to his troubles in 
East Germany: make West Berlin a “free 
city” totally divorced from Allied or West 
German control. As Khrushchev was well 
aware, his plan would ultimately spell 
West Berlin's ruin simply by ending its 
economic and financial integration with 
West Germany. (Politically, the city has 
never been legally integrated into the 
Federal Republic because that would be a 
violation of the wartime agreements with 
Moscow on which the U.S., Britain and 
France base their right to maintain occu- 
pation troops in West Berlin.) 

West Berlin’s flourishing economy is a 
hothouse flower. It is nourished not only 
by direct U.S. aid, but also by innumera- 
ble subsidies from Bonn. Its personal and 
corporate income taxes are 20% lower 
than those in the rest of West Germany; 
its businessmen do not pay the 4% tax 
on all transactions that other West Ger- 
man businessmen do. The Bonn govern- 
ment equalizes freight charges on steel 
shipments to Berlin, and in effect gives 
businessmen free insurance on all ship- 
ments to and from the city. And for eight 
long years all West Germans except Ber- 
liners had to paste an extra “Berlin Con- 
tribution” stamp on every letter they 
mailed; so unpopular was this measure— 
it always made the change come out un- 
even—that in one West German city a 
Mercedes limousine bearing West Berlin 
plates was vengefully plastered from stem 
to stern with Berlin Contribution stamps. 
(Yet 14 million Brandenburg Gate lapel 
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pins have recently been sold in West 
Germany as a sign of German unity.) 

For several years past, West Berlin’s 
leaders have worried over the tendency of 
its young people to seek careers in West 
Germany proper. Already more than half 
West Berlin's population is over 45, and 
an abnormally large group—16%—is over 
65. The hothouse flower needs constant 
tending. 

The Consequence. In the first weeks 
after Khrushchev's alternative, it was 
Willy Brandt as much as any man who 
set the pattern of Western reaction. What 
Khrushchev intended to do, said Brandt, 
was to establish “a concentration camp 
on the installment plan.” As for Soviet 
talk of Berlin as a threat to peace: ‘‘This 
so-called crisis is an artificial product of 
. . Berlin is neither a can- 
cer nor a soft spot.” Later, in a flying 
visit around the world, Brandt helped to 
keep public attention focused on Berlin's 
plight, hammered away at the proposition 
that “Berlin is not a cause but a conse- 
quence”—a consequence of the division 
of Germany. 

This was the crux of the position that 
the Western powers took at Geneva last 
week. It was also a position that Nikita 
Khrushchev (“No one really wants Ger- 
man reunification—no one”) clearly re- 
fused to accept. Yet nothing short of re- 
unification of Germany in freedom could 
possibly justify the withdrawal of West- 
ern occupation forces from Berlin. How- 
ever much the oratory at Geneva might 
becloud the issue, Berlin’s cold-eyed citi- 
zens were keenly aware of these realities. 
“We'll do well not to expect too much 
from the Geneva conference,” Brandt told 
his Berliners last week. “It’s better to be 
pleasantly surprised.” 

As people who have long since learned 
to look reality in the face, Willy Brandt's 
Berliners unflinchingly accept the prospect 
that they will remain islanders for a long 
time to come. 


Soviet policy . 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Chemmy Parties 


Noe manner of persons of what degree, 
qualyte or condicion . . . by himself, fac- 
tor, deputye, servante or other person 
shall for his or her gayne, lucre or living 
kepe, have, houlde, occupie, exercise or 
maynteyn any common house, alley or 
place [ for gambling }. 


This law, established in 1541 by King 
Henry VIII, who wanted his subjects out 
practicing archery, not sitting around in 
stuffy rooms losing money at cards, is still 
one of the basic statutes governing gam- 
bling in Britain. But in London last week, 
it was up against a new upper-class pas- 
sion for gambling parties. Police went to 
the courts to get a clearer reading of 
Henry VIII's 400-year-old prohibition. 

Gulls' Eggs & Boar. What upset the 
police was the rash of “‘chemmy” parties 
that take place nightly in socialite May- 
fair and bohemian Chelsea. Organized in 
the beginning by people with aristocratic 
pretensions, the gambling parties begin at 
10, are limited to the game of chemin de 
fer.™ The setting for top-grade parties, 
which are never held at the same address 
two nights running, is as lavish as for a 
diplomatic reception. In fashionable apart- 
ments white-coated waiters offer guests 
free champagne and Havana cigars, lead 
them to buffets loaded with caviar, gulls’ 
eggs, roast wild boar. Said one Mayfair 
guest: “To get to the first party, you 
must know someone who is going and 
will take you along. After that, invitations 
just tumble through the letter box as 
frequently as_ bills.” 

An average chemmy party has from 20 
to 30 players, most of them young men, 
many titled, who gather around a green 
baize horseshoe table. The play is high 
and one gambler says, “I've seen thou- 
sands of pounds lost in an evening and 
paid for with a check postdated for one 
week.” The fad has become so popular 
that cut-rate games are being started for 
the not so top set, where stakes are mod- 
est and the gamblers serve only cold 
salmon and allow a single free bottle of 
champagne—usually Spanish. 

All Sorts of Weather. Last week the 
police hauled into court Old Etonian 
Nicolas Boord, 22, a company director 
Old Harrovian Peter Scaramanga, 25, de- 
scribed as a horse dealer, and Old Har- 
rovian Peter Sterry, 29, also a company 
director. The main charge: that Sterry’s 
Chelsea flat was being used by the three 
as a common gaming house. The prosecu- 
tion alleged that on the night of the raid 
there were 20 people in the room, “nine 
at the gaming table, with chips in front 
of them.” After five hours’ wrangling, the 
judge ruled that it had not been proved 
that Sterry’s flat was “habitually” used 





A relative of Twenty-One or blackjack, che- 
min de fer (literally “railroad’’) requires a play- 
er, on a two- or three-card draw, to score nearer 
to nine than his opponent. Face cards and tens 
count as zero. Part of chemmy’s appeal lies in 
the fact that it requires no card-playing skill 
The London Times testily describes it as a 
game of “monumental pointlessness.” 
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for gambling or that the card playing 
that went on there was for profit. Cried 
jubilant Defendant Scaramanga: “I've 
been playing chemmy since I left Sunday 
school.” The decision was received joy- 
fully by Mayfair's gamblers, and the po- 
lice expect that the average of 40 chemmy 
parties a night will soon be doubled. 


ITALY 
Still on Top 


Italians agree that Enrico Mattei is 
some go-getter. A policeman’s son, slim, 
faultlessly tailored Financier Mattei in 14 
years has built the state-owned ENI oil 
and gas monopoly from a stagnant relic 
of fascism into the nation’s most powerful 
business enterprise, a sprawling empire 
that also makes soap and margarine and 
manufactures iron and steel. But Mattei 
has many enemies who dislike his contempt 
for private enterprise, resent his rough- 
shod methods, and fear the considerable 
political power he wields as ENI’s boss. 

At the end of a senatorial look into his 
budget last week, Mattei was still cock of 
the walk, but minus a few tail feathers. 
Critics have often suggested a concealed 
ownership of the heavily subsidized Milan 
daily /1 Giorno (circ. 150,000), which has 
consistently backed Mattei’s causes and 
opposed his detractors, followed a left-of- 
center line, and often been hostile to ac- 
tions of Premier Antonio Segni’s regime. 
The government consistently denied that 
taxpayers’ money was backing // Giorno. 
Last week Mario Ferrari-Aggradi, head of 
the government ministry that controls 
state properties, stunned Senators by can- 
didly acknowledging that /! Giorno does 
indeed belong to Mattei’s ENI oil monop- 
oly, “as of now.” “ENI is no longer just 
a state within a state,’ shouted one Sena- 
tor, “but a state against the state.” 

Money & Motels. As a civil servant, 
Mattei was appointed head of Mussolini's 
nearly defunct oil exploration agency in 
1945, With orders to liquidate it. Instead 
he poured money into research and dis- 
covered vast fields of natural gas in the 
Po Valley. Today ENI gas, pumped 
through 3,100 miles of ENI’s own pipe- 
lines, supplies 2,500,000 Italian families 
and 2,000 factories. 

By charging high prices for the gas 
(competing fuel oil must pay 24% taxes 
against his 14.8%), Mattei has some 
flashy results to show: he has accumulated 
huge sums for oil exploration, owns pipe- 
lines, a tanker fleet, a spanking new syn- 
thetic rubber and fertilizer plant, and a 
string of thousands of bright yellow filling 
stations across Italy. He operates eight 
motels and is building nine more. He is 
also at work on an $80 million nuclear- 
power plant. 

Trout & Charity. These successes con- 
ceal Mattei’s bleak record in oil develop- 
ment. He has driven private oil-producing 
firms out of Italy, and while neglecting 
oil exploration in the promising Po Valley, 
he has scattered his capital around the 
Middle East, acquiring concessions in 
Iran, Egypt, Morocco and Somaliland, 
with little to show for it. He benefits 
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Enrico MATTEI 
State against the state. 


from laws left over from fascism, which 
give his state organizations monopolistic 
power. 

ENI’s assets total some $2 billion, and 
receipts run to $500 million annually, but 
exactly what it spends and earns is a mys- 
tery even to the government owners; its 
balance sheet is, by Mattei custom, unin- 
formative. With it he can buy political 
influence—he is a lavish contributor to the 
Christian Democratic Party—but Mattei, 
independently wealthy, lives almost aus- 
terely in a Rome hotel, turns over his sal- 
ary to charity. At 53, his main interest 
outside of ENI is trout fishing. “I am 
going to retire at 60,” he says, and critics 
ruefully acknowledge he is so well en- 
trenched that there is probably no other 
way of getting him out. 


FRANCE 
The Second May 13 


Only a year ago, almost every available 
inch of wall space in Algiers sang the 
praise of Charles de Gaulle, but last 
week, on the first anniversary of his being 
called to power, the city was in a different 
mood. Though 50,000 people gathered in 
the forum to hear speeches, they were 
mostly Moslems, whom the French sol- 
diers can mobilize for shows with quiet 
efficiency. “Shout ‘Algérie Frangaise!’” 
cried an officer from a_psychological- 
warfare unit, but he got only feeble re- 
sponse. Behind him a captain rattled off 
a steady stream of orders to his men scat- 
tered through the audience. “Phantom 
Two to Phantom: when the speaker shouts 
‘Algérie,’ you shout ‘Francaise!’ Shout! 
Shout! Don’t just stand there like sticks 
of asparagus.” 

In Constantine, 200 miles to the east, 
still seething over the killing by F.L.N. 
terrorists of three French youths and the 
kidnaping of a young girl (Time, May 
18), French settlers boycotted the local 


celebration almost to a man, gave vent to 
their anger at De Gaulle by jeering a 
column of weary soldiers returning from 
a long search in the hills for the kid- 
napers. And in Algiers, a mob of 500 
students shouting “De Gaulle to the gal- 
lows!” ran afoul of truncheon-swinging 
police. “Unprovoked police brutality,” 
snapped bearded Pierre Lagaillarde, who 
led the storming of the Government Gen- 
eral Building a year ago. “There were no 
seditious remarks.’ But what about the 
cry of “De Gaulle to the gallows?” a re- 
porter asked. “Its meaning may be sedi- 
tious,” replied Lagaillarde. “But there are 
good reasons for putting it into words.” 

Shut Up or Get Out. For such ex- 
tremists, the “good reasons” are that one 
year of De Gaulle has meant the election 
across Algeria of 15,000 Moslem munici- 
pal councilors, the promise of massive 
economic aid, and a regal contempt for 
those settlers who want an _ outdated 
“Papa's Algeria,” i.e., an Algeria run com- 
fortably by its white-settler minority. 
This was hardly what the settlers demon- 
strated for. 

Of their hero generals of the first May 
13, only Paratrooper Jacques Massu was 
still on hand, and he last week pointedly 
renewed his allegiance to De Gaulle. Gen- 
eral Raoul Salan now has the innocuous 
post of commandant of Paris, and 1,500 
other officers have been transferred out 
of Algeria. De Gaulle’s Governor General, 
Paul Delouvrier, constantly reminds the 
Ultras that “policy is made in Paris, even 
for Algiers,” last week bluntly told “those 
who would divide us” to “shut up or 
get out.” The Ultras are still strong 
enough to spoil a birthday, but not to 
wreck a government. 

Brothers or Comrades. Some of the 
settlers now recognize that the French- 
man's only hope in Algeria is to share it 
with the Algerians as equals. But the most 
significant change to have come about 
during the year is in the army. Purged 
of its extremists, it is now a thoroughly 
efficient fighting force that steers care- 
fully clear of politics. It seems to regard 
the obstinate pieds noirs (black feet— 
Europeans born in Algeria) as almost as 
great an obstacle to an Algerian solution 
as the rebels themselves. Last week, after 
a series of clashes between his soldiers and 
the local Ultras, the commanding officer 
in Constantine plastered the town with 
posters: YOU WILL CALL THE MOSLEMS 
BROTHERS, OR OTHERS WILL CALL THEM 
COMRADES. 


"Immortal for Eternity" 
Election to the French Academy is for 
eternity and its 36 distinguished members 
are known as the “Immortals.” Last week 
the Immortals were stunned when 72- 
year-old Novelist Pierre Benoit, an Acad- 
emy member since 1931, asked to resign. 
The Academy refused. Said Nobel Prize 
Author Francois Mauriac: “One does not 
resign from the Academy. One is immor- 
tal for eternity.’ Benoit, touched by the 
Academy’s refusal but unpersuaded, re- 
plied: “I will never again set foot in the 
Academy. It would really be tactless of 
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me.” Benoit had supported the unsuccess- 
ful Academy candidacy of Paul Morand, 
a novelist rejected for his wartime col- 
laboration (Time, May 4). Asked if this 
was a factor in his withdrawal, Benoit 
side-stepped with Gallic nimbleness: “It 
was not only that.” 


NIGERIA 
The Sardauna 


To lure away the vultures that are ever 
present in Kano, even on the tree-shaded 
grounds of Kano’s Central Hotel, carrion 
had been dumped outside the city, and by 
the time the royal visitors flew in last 
week scarcely a bird could be seen. The 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, repre- 
senting their niece, Queen Elizabeth, were 
on their way to Kaduna to attend the 
biggest durbar (homage to princes) in 
northern Nigeria’s history. 

For three hours at Kaduna. 3,000 tur- 
baned horsemen, 7,000 warriors in medie- 
val chain mail, archers, lancers, musket- 
eers, musicians, dancers, tumblers and 
snake charmers paraded by. The durbar 
celebrated self-government for northern 
Nigeria, the last step before Nigeria as a 
whole—now a federation of three regions, 
each with its own Premier—would be- 
come independent within the Common- 
wealth in 1960. “The future may not be 
easy for you,” warned the Queen of Eng- 
land through her uncle. “You have a 
heavy task before you.” 

Just what sort of future Nigeria actual- 
ly has will largely depend upon the regal 
host of last week’s durbar, the aristo- 
cratic Premier of the Northern Region, 
Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto. Since Nigeria is the most popu- 
lous (35 million) of Britain’s African ter- 
ritories, whoever becomes its first federal 
Prime Minister after independence is po- 
tentially the most important politician in 
Africa. And no one will have mora to say 
about who that man will be than the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto. 

Reluctant Progress. To the outside 
world, he is not nearly as well known as 
his two fellow Premiers. In spite of a 
spate of political scandals, U.S.-educated 
Nnamdi (“Zik”) Azikiwe remains the un- 
disputed leader of the Eastern Region, is 
almost solely responsible for raising the 
Ibos from tribal backwardness to their 
present positions in government in the 
Eastern Region and in education. A Brit- 
ish-educated barrister, Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo, Premier of the Western Region, 
runs the most efficient government of all. 
But the crucial fact remains that the Sar- 
dauna in the north rules a land of ancient 
walled cities and feudal emirs that is more 
than three times the size of the other two 
regions put together and in the next feder- 
al Parliament will hold 174 out of 320 
seats. 

Now 49, the Sardauna is a direct de- 
scendant of the fabled Fulani Imam who 
in 1802 launched the holy war that even- 
tually brought northern Nigeria to its 
knees. In 1900 the British proclaimed the 
region a protectorate. They ended the be- 
headings, the chopping off of hands and 
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Keystone 
Premier ALHAJI Stk AHMADU BELLO 


Caution, said the Queen. 


the slave trade, but they deliberately did 
not destroy the power of the emirs and 
the chiefs—under a characteristically em- 
pirical British policy known as “indirect 
rule.” So it was not until 1956 that the 
Northern Region held its first direct elec- 
tions to its Assembly, not until this year 
that its rulers finally got around to ac- 
cepting self-government. Even today the 
emirs can appoint kadis (Moslem judges) 
with complete authority to fine, jail and 
tax. 
“Some Say .. ." The Sardauna, on 
becoming Premier in 1954, launched a 
massive campaign against his region’s al- 
most total illiteracy. But he has never 
been particularly keen on upsetting too 
many traditions. “Some here say,” ex- 
plains the Sardauna, “that the chiefs must 
be set aside. But the great majority are 
not of that school.’’ The Sardauna seems 
to have no desire to become federal Prime 
Minister himself, would apparently prefer 
to become a Sultan like his great-grand- 
father. He has already haughtily declared 
that he would leave the less lofty job of 
Nigeria’s Prime Minister “to one of my 
lieutenants.” 


TIBET 
The Month of Buddha 


A column of army trucks last week 
roared into the big bamboo-and-thatch 
camp that had been hastily built at Misa- 
mari in the jungles of Assam. The tail- 
gates were dropped and out stepped g2 
Tibetans, ranging in age from nine to 70, 
the advance party of 10,000 refugees flee- 
ing the Red oppressors of their homeland. 

Lama's Gold. Many of them had been 
footslogging for almost two months. There 
were 15 lamas from the great monasteries 
of Sera, Ganden and Drepung, “the three 
pillars of lamaism.” A young man of 18, 
wearing a purple cassock over a yellow 
shirt and knee-high boots, was the In- 





carnate Lama of Sera monastery, whose 
predecessor 22 years ago had led the group 
of monks who found the present Dalai 
Lama near Lake Koko Nor (Tre, April 
20). He had fled Lhasa three days after 
the March 17 escape of the Dalai Lama. 
Smiling ruefully, he explained that he 
had been forced to abandon his monas- 
tery’s treasure to the Red Chinese and 
displayed his total personal wealth: two 
gold-capped fountain pens and a gold 
wristwatch, 

In its flight across Tibet, the Sera 
Lama’s party had picked up other bands 
of refugees. There had been a brush with 
a Red Chinese patrol, but they escaped 
under fire, protected by their 25 guards 
—who were required to hand over their 
antiquated guns to Indian troops as they 
crossed the border. Only one of the party 
—a monk from Ganden—was wounded; 
he had been struck in the head by bullets 
from a strafing Red plane. 

The change of climate from the moun- 
tain valleys of Tibet to the steaming 
Assam jungle affected the Tibetans more 
than had their forced march, and they 
were plagued by leeches, mosquitoes and 
dimdam flies. After bathing in a nearby 
river and while their heavy clothes were 
sprayed with DDT and soaked in disin- 
fectant, the refugees were ludicrously 
garbed in outsized bush shirts and trou- 
sers. On receipt of frantic orders from 
New Delhi, the Indian camp commandant 
refused newsmen any chance for further 
interviews, explained blandly: “Some mis- 
guided people may be mixed up with the 
refugees, and it may make matters con- 
fusing for you if you speak to them.” 

Barbed Wire & Police. In New Delhi, 
Prime Minister Nehru was still, in the in- 
terests of peace and quiet, trying to dead- 
en the impact of what was going on in 
Tibet. But he gently ridiculed Red Chi- 
na’s claims that the refugees were all 
“upper-strata reactionaries,” by pointing 
out that it was “obvious” that among 
10,000 refugees “a large number must rep- 
resent the common man of Tibet.” He in- 
sisted the Dalai Lama had perfect free- 
dom in India “to say or do what he likes, 
to go back to Tibet. to remain here or to 
go anywhere else.” What about the barbed 
wire and officious police who made any 
approach to the God-King impossible? 
The police, smiled Nehru, as if it were not 
his responsibility, “have a way of throw- 
ing their weight about.” The only orders 
given them have been “to be careful 
about the Dalai Lama’s security.” 

At Birla House in Mussoorie, the Dalai 
Lama appeared to take Nehru at his word. 
He held his first darshan, or public audi- 
ence, for 700 visitors, including Western 
tourists. He sent a message to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek thanking him for 
the support given the Tibetan rebels by 
the Nationalist Chinese government. At 
week’s end he appealed to Buddhists the 
world over to honor the month of Lord 
Buddha’s birth by praying for the “thou- 
sands” of Tibetans who died in the revolt 
and for those “still suffering mental and 
physical agony” in their Red-run home- 
land. 
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BRAZIL 


The Bumblebee 

After World War II, Blacksmith Hen- 
rique Pedro de Sanson expanded his 
Rio shop to make boiler tanks. In 1950 
he went into oil-storage tanks, in 1956 
into specialized truck bodies—dump 
trucks, asphalt spreaders, tank trailers. 
“Business has increased 300% to 400% 
every year since I started,” says Mil- 
lionaire Sanson. Along with 39,892 other 
businesses (quadrupled since 1946), San- 
son's enterprise is riding a boom that has 
kited Brazil's gross national product up 
63% in the past ten years, has boosted 
the per capita G.N.P. 29%—allowing 
for a population explosion from 48,348,- 
000 to 62,725,000. 

As business booms for Sanson and his 
brother builders, conservative economists 
gloom over the facts and figures of what 
seems to promise serious economic 
trouble. The cost of living has vaulted 
365% since 1948, 27% in the past two 
years. More than 120 billion cruzeiros, 
each worth four-fifths of a cent at the 
free-exchange rate, are bursting pocket- 
books (v. only 20.5 billion, each worth 
5.4¢, ten years ago). From a $248 million 
foreign-trade gain in 1956, Brazil plum- 
meted into a $97 million loss in 1957, a 
$166 million loss in 1958. Loan interest, 
loan repayments and massive _install- 
ments on long-term debts this year will 
take a $338 million bite out of foreign 
exchange. Budget deficits were $214 mil- 
lion last year, $230 million the year be- 
fore. 

Nothing to Lose. Some Brazilians like 
to think that Brazil has stumbled onto 
some miracle of economic alchemy. “It 
is like the bumblebee,” says Publisher 
Manuel de Vasconcelos. “According to 
the laws of aerodynamics, the bumblebee 
cannot fly. But the bumblebee ignores 
the law, and flies anyway.” Deliberately, 
President Juscelino Kubitschek ignores 
usual standards of fiscal stability and 
gambles instead on a revolution of de- 
velopment. “Fifty years of progress in 
five,” he promises. 

Brazil had little to lose in the try. 
Roughly equal in size to the U.S., it was 
still a poor, nonindustrial, coffee-based 
country after World War II. Now Brazil 
has a spreading highway net, modernized 
railroads, more than $1 billion worth of 
new power dams, improved port facilities, 
even a $r1oo million new capital in the 
interior—Brasilia—that focuses the na- 
tion’s eyes on the untapped west. Along 
with this public investment, a private 
industrial giant has grown up at the lively 
pace of the sambas that are played in 
some factories to keep production hop- 
ping. Samples: 

@ Auto production went from zero in 
1955 to 66,316 vehicles last year, is shoot- 
ing for 110,000 this year and 274,000 by 
1961—go0% made-in-Brazil by weight and 
95% by value. 

@ Heavy-industry facilities grew up to 
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produce turret lathes, 50,000-kw. genera- 
tors, roo-ton forgings. Tin and aluminum 
refineries have sprung up. 

@ Steel output. 1,150,000 tons in 1955, 
rose to 1,500,000 tons last year on the 
way to a predicted 1962 total of 3,500,000. 
@ An appliance industry that scarcely 
existed in 1955 last year turned out 
21,000 vacuum cleaners, 50,000 washing 
machines, 135,000 floor -waxers, 150,000 


television sets, 200,000 refrigerators, 
300,000 electric mixers, 631,000 sewing 
machines, 660,000 radios. 

Fingers Crossed. The economics of the 
Brazilian boom is basically a crossed- 
fingers gamble. The government's , de- 
velopment money comes from the print- 
ing press, bringing successively in its 
train 1) a wave of inflation, 2) the ex- 
pectable labor rebellion at high living 
costs, 3) catch-up wage increases, 4) de- 
valuation of the currency abroad. But 
the basic plant and the factories that 
get built tend, in the process, to stem in- 
flation—hopefully—by increasing the best 
inflation stemmer there is, productivity. 

“Brazil cannot halt,” says Kubitschek. 





“Brazil's most urgent need now is to 
halt,” says worried former Finance Minis- 
ter José Maria Whitaker. The net of gov- 
ernment policy, shuttling between these 
poles, is a spending philosophy tempered 
by periodic, half-successful efforts at cut- 
ting the budget deficit, holding down im- 
ports, juggling wages, prices, exchange 
rates. For the inevitable gap between in- 
come and outgo, Kubitschek counts on 
U.S. loans (which Brazil always pays 
back on schedule). Last year he got 
$600 million in aid. Last week negotia- 
tions were under way in Washington and 
Rio for a new aid package of as much 
as $300 million. 

In any other South American nation, 
odds against Kubitschek’s gamble’s paying 
off would scare away foreign support. But 
Brazil, backed by some of the richest un- 
tapped resources in the world, may bring 
it off. In the past four years $1,784,000,- 
ooo in private foreign capital—including 
23% of all West Germany's investments 
abroad—has moved to Brazil in the con- 
viction that the prospects are good. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Visitor in Trujilloland 

Vacationing in the Caribbean, Time As- 
sociate Editor George G. Daniels spent 
three days in the Dominican Republic, 
where Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
is tensely on guard against any attack by 
Caribbean revolutionaries. His report: 


No one batted an eye when I presented 
my tourist card with its “Occupation: 
Journalist.” They quietly took my picture, 
checked me electronically for weapons, 
secretly searched my belongings, fastened 
a couple of plainclothes cops to me like 
leeches, and turned me loose. 

What I saw was the bristling little dic- 
tatorship of Generalissimo Trujillo. The 
Dominicans brag that they have 25,000 
men under arms, an air force of 50 jets, 
and a navy of 19 frigate-destroyer escort- 
type vessels, all highly efficient. The troops 
looked neat and tough. Drive west from 
the center of Ciudad Trujillo, and you 


. come on huge fields with possibly 2,000 


to 3,000 men drilling in squad-sized groups. 
These are the draftees, and their D.I.s 
strut and chant like U.S. marines, all very 
sharp. On the air route from the east, 
there is a brand-new jet base at San Isi- 
dro, about 15 miles from Ciudad Trujillo, 
with what looked like 8,000-9,000-ft. run- 
ways and high-speed taxi strips. What is 
more, Trujillo’s navy actually sails—one 
or two of the frigates were constantly on 
the horizon while I was there. 

In Lock Step. The city they like to 
show visitors looks something like the bet- 
ter residential sections of Palm Beach, 
Fla. The ten-minute drive from the air- 
port takes the visitor past block after 
block of modern houses that range from 
$50,000 on up to $200,000. This one be- 
longs to Trujillo’s son, that one to his 
daughter. Brother Héctor, the nominal 
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East African Constable Indian Sepoy 


YOU CAN JET ANYWHERE...EASY AS B-O-AC! 


a BOAC was the first airline with jet service clear round 


Britannia—first jet-prop across the Atlantic...first jet-- | 2e world. BOAC flies to all six continents. Wherever 
prop to the Orient. you fly from: wherever you fly to: always book BOAC: 
the most experienced jet airline in the world! 


Comet 4~— first pure-jet across the Atlantic... first to ad ° - 
Africa...first to India...first to the Far East. 


x BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


The Most Experienced Jet Airline in the World 


° x : a _ at + Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Boeing 707 —with Rolls Royce engines joins BOAC’s Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, 


Atlantic fleet in 1960. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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PLAY GOLF ON NATIONAL GOLF DAY. JUNE 6 





TRADEMARK 


he favorite, 8 to 1! —in 
the 1958 National Amateur a whop- 
ping 139 out of 200 of the world’s 
greatest amateurs chose Titleist. The 
next most popular ball was chosen 
by 17 players. 


Isn’t this a pretty good reason for you 
to play a Titleist? Try one this week- 
end— sold, like all Acushnet balls, 
through golf course pro shops only. 


ACUSHNET 
GULF BALLS 
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| handsome 


President, lives here; this is one of the 
Chief's houses; his uncle owns this one, 
aunt that one. Out in the country there are 
magnificent ranches owned by the Chief, a 
estate with a small French 
chateau owned by one of his daughters. 

Trujillo’s country home near San Cris- 
tébal, 20 miles west in the foothills, is as 
big as a castle and guarded like one. I 
went up there with my two policemen 
buddies, and a soldier dogged me so closely 
it looked as if we were in lock step. The 
house itself is an immense pile of plate 
glass and yellowish-brown stone, with gal- 
leries running all around. On the next hill- 
top was a huge neon sign about 50 ft. by 
20 ft. that flashes at night, “telling peo- 
ple,” my buddies said, “of all Trujillo's 
good works.” 

Painted Slums. What the Dominicans 
do not like to talk about is the poverty. 
They show visitors the new housing proj- 
ect across the river from Ciudad Trujillo, 
but it is very small potatoes compared 
with the slums that make up the bulk of 
the city. The hovels are all freshly painted, 
generally an ocher or a sky blue or sea 
green, with a barn-red trim framing the 
doors and windows. That's the way El 
Benefactor wants it, and everybody paints 
once or twice a year. But the houses them- 
selves are miserable one- or two-room 
shacks, old and termite-riddled that 
they list crazily against one another. The 
children are naked and dirty, the women 
haggard, and much of the cooking is done 
on the sidewalk over charcoal braziers— 
rice, fried bananas, very little meat. 

No one begs in the Dominican Republic. 
First offense draws six months on the 
work farm, the second offense a couple of 
years, the third, life imprisonment. “Ei- 
ther they work,” said my guide, “or they 
don’t eat.” Nor is there much unofficial 
crime, petty thievery and such. What's 
the penalty? “The penalty, sir, is that you 
don’t do it again.” 

The restaurants, casinos and nightclubs 
are empty, except for pistol-packing big- 
wigs, and only a few of them. The Hotel 
Jaragua is almost deserted, and the 310- 
room Embajador, which cost $6,000,000 
or so, had about 20 guests. I’m convinced 
that the slot machines and games are fixed 
in favor of the tourists, in hopes that 
someone will spread the good word back 
home. At least, I could not lose for win- 
ning on the slots, and I watched a black- 
jack dealer accomplish a nearly impossible 
feat: he went over 21 on three of five 
hands, thus keeping the one occupied table 
at the Embajador going. 

Maybe one of the reasons the place is 
so unattractive is the way they study the 
stranger. On the second day, in the car, 
one of my cop chums turned to me and 
said: ‘You're German, aren't you?” “No,” 
I said. “I’m Irish-English.” “Well, what 
about your middle name?” he said. “You 
mean ‘Goetz?’ I asked. “Yes.” So I said 
I had just a little German in me, and re- 
membered that the only place my middle 
name appeared was on my passport (I 
had not used it on my tourist card), which 
I had locked in my dispatch case in my 


so 


| room. 





CUBA 
Creative Stage? 


Fidel Castro's revolution had never 
moved at higher speed. Grinding out de- 
cree after decree last week, the Prime 
Minister ordered some 500 prisoners 
turned over to civilian courts, promised 
to restore the right of habeas corpus with- 
in go days, reopened the University of 
Havana, confiscated the holdings of 117 
firms (mostly construction companies that 
gave kickbacks to the dictatorship of Ful- 
gencio Batista). This week, Castro trans- 
ported the entire Cuban Cabinet into the 
Sierra Maestra country, where his revolu- 
tion began, and promulgated his pet law— 
land reform. He brought along $1,000,000 
to make the first farm loans. 

“Cuba now enters the creative stage,” 
announced Castro. “We must begin leav- 
ing behind the bitter stage of executions 





Castro AT HAVANA UNIVERSITY 
Land for all, a mansion for brother. 


and punishments.” Last week was the first 
since Jan. 1 in which not a single Cuban 
died in front of a firing squad. Castro also 
seemed more willing to quarrel with the 
Reds around him. His mouthpiece, Revo- 
lucién, denounced the Communists for 
trying “to climb on the bandwagon of the 
revolution and detour it from the path.” 
Undeterred, a top Chilean Red, Luis Cor- 
valan, declared: “We must march with 
the bourgeoisie, and Cuba is the example.” 

While Communists praised the revolu- 
tion, many moderate Cubans who sup- 
ported Castro from the start are losing 
faith. “It’s a swindle,” said a prosperous 
Havana professional man. These former 
Castro supporters deplore his confiscating 
land decrees, the conduct of some of his 
men and the course of his government. 
Castro soldiers careen about the city in 
Jeeps with guns in their belts and girls at 
their sides. Armed Forces Chief Raul Cas- 
tro is living in a $220,000 mansion con- 
fiscated from a crony of Batista. 
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Putting Main Street”on the map 


Americas second largest telephone system 






FERAL 


EPHONE 


The fields we “tend” are growing a bumper crop of streets. 


For in Gen Tel Territory, America’s fast-expanding populations 
and industries are finding the room the overcrowded big cities 
can no longer supply. New homes, new stores, new factories are 
springing up fast. 

So is the need for modern communications service and facili- 
ties. And that’s where Gen Tel comes in. 


To meet the growing need for telephone service, we are invest- 
ing almost $16 million in new equipment every month! 









To meet the growing need for telephone f 
plying the independent telephone indus 
in equipment. And we are constant 
that make the telephone a more u 


cilities, we are sup- 
with the very latest 
ping new products 
seful tool than ever. 








Converting America’s fertile fields into communities is a chal- 
lenging job that offers almost boundle opportunities. That's 
why we like our work so much—and work so hard at it! 





General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 26( 
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Convair 
and the ages 
we live in 
JET AGE - 
SPACE AGI 


In this era that probes beyond all 
scientific horizons, the Convair 
division of General Dynamics 
Corporation has attained famous 
firsts in all four areas. JET AGE: B-58, 
first supersonic bomber. MISSILE AGE: 
Atlas, our first Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile. SPACE AGE: The 
world’s first ICBM to be placed 
in orbit. ATOMIC AGE: Convair 
was first to make tests on 
a nuclear reactor carried in flight. 


Convair, as a member of the 
General Dynamics industrial family, 
is assisting to assure world peace 
and expanded scientific 
knowledge in the four ages we 
live in—an era unequalled 
in all of history! 


CONVAIR 
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Under medical treatment in Rome. the 
ailing Imam of Yemen, 67. was suffering 
from arthritis, also reportedly from the 
effects of chewing too many gat leaves 
(a common Middle Eastern narcotic), 
swigging too many flagons of eau de co- 
logne (he likes the stuff), and leaning too 
heavily on aphrodisiacs. In keeping with 
Arabian face-keeping, the oil-rich Imam 
arrived in Rome last month with an 
entourage of about go assorted Yemeni, 
including several Cabinet ministers, scimi- 
tar-bearing guards, three of his Queens, 23 
concubines (who, according to the Italian 
Foreign Office, are not genuine harem 
types, “just slaves”). The Imam spends 
his time in Rome's Villa Margherita clinic, 
where a dozen doctors, both Yemeni and 
Roman, diligently labor to resharpen the 
Sword of Islam. Meanwhile, the women 
lounge around a beach hotel near Rome, 
relishing television, ice cream and _ high- 
calorific Italian cooking. They are pro- 
tected from prying newsmen by dagger- 
brandishing Yemeni guards on the prem- 
ises, jittery carabinieri at the portals. 

Speaking at all-white Florida State 
University, Author Philip (Generation of 
Vipers) Wylie, 57. typically detoured 
from his academic chore (presenting two 
Wylie awards to future librarians ), wished 
for a darker Dixie-to-come: “I hope that 
in a third of a century not only will we be 
integrated and almost all racism will be a 
historic fact we read about in old books, 
but I hope we'll be a lot further along 
toward all becoming tea-colored.’ 

Durable (fifty-fivish) Cinemactor Cary 
(An Affair to Remember) Grant, now 
separated from third wife Betsy, was liv- 
ing it up at the grand finale of the Cannes 
Film Festival. He had discovered a new 
diversion: Cinemactress Kim (Picnic) 





Associate 
Kim Novak & FRIEND 
Living it up till dawn. 
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Novak, 26, ensconced with her parents in 
the nearby villa of her great friend, Aly 
Khan, an absentee host. At a party in 
Cannes staged by Soviet film folk. Kim 
and Cary danced till dawn. Hearing that 
Grant will go to a Moscow movie festival 
in July, Kim unabashedly cooed: “I'd 
love to go with him.” 

Checking out of Manhattan's Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center after a lung- 
cancer operation (Time, May 11), TV- 
Radio Entertainer Arthur Godfrey, 55. 
met the press in the most harrowing in- 
terview of his life. Pale and shaky, he 
first tried to carry it off bravely: “Just 
like I told you when I came in, I feel 
fine.” Though he soon gave way to tears, 
he still managed to keep his old red head 
in describing his bout with the malignant 
growth in his chest. “That damnable” 





Associated Press 
ARTHUR GODFREY 
Keeping the old red head. 


tumor had even adhered to the aorta, 
great artery from the heart. Sobbing, God- 
frey said: “Like all aviators, I'm not 
afraid of what I know about. Every time 
a pilot takes off, he takes what we call a 
calculated risk. He knows it could be the 
last time.” Then Godfrey headed off for at 
least 60 days’ complete rest in his Man- 
hattan apartment, no definite future date 
on the air. 

The will of English-born Doggerelist 
Robert W. Service, dead at 85 last year 
in Monte Carlo, disclosed last week that 
in succumbing to The Spell of the Yukon 
(published in 1907), Service successfully 
mined a heap of gold with his pen. His 
net estate: $297,874. 

Taking their honeymoon in installments 
since the royal wedding last month, Ja- 
pan’s Crown Prince Akihito and Princess 
Michiko stole away to an imperial villa 





UPI 


Axrutto & BRIDE 
Honeymooning in installments. 


near the seaside resort of Hayama, some 
50 miles south of Tokyo. In seclusion most 
of the time, they occasionally emerged, 
sportily attired, for strolls along the beach, 
seemed rapt in tranquil domesticity. 

A rare old soldier who limits himself to 
few speeches, retired General Omar N. 
Bradley, now board chairman of Bulova 
Watch Co., finally took pains to rebuke 
“a distinguished wartime colleague of 
mine.” Said Bradley: “The best service a 
retired general can perform is to turn in 
his tongue along with his suit and moth- 
ball his opinions.’ His target: Britain’s re- 
tired Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
of Alamein, who let Bradley off easy in 
his potshotting memoirs, more recently 
lambasted current U.S. leadership. Another 
Bradleyism for Monty to ponder: “So 
swift has been the advance of technology 
in our armed forces that there are no long- 
er any retired military authorities—only 
active and practicing ones.” 





Crossing razor-edged affidavits in a 
Manhattan court, Heiress Gloria (‘Poor 
Little Rich Girl”) Vanderbilt Stokowski 
Lumet, 35. joined battle with her ex-hus- 
band, white-maned Leopold Stokowski, 
over custody arrangements for their two 
sons, Stan, g, and Christopher, 7. Insist- 
ing that Stokowski is really 85 (72, he 
claims) and “seeks to be restored to the 
tyrannical and despotic power he asserted 
over me when we were married,” Gloria, 
herself a onetime child-custody pawn, dis- 
closed that she once warned Stokie in a 
letter; “I do not want my boys exposed 
to your paranoid attitudes.” In rejoinder, 
the maestro tartly accused Gloria of ab- 
sentee motherism, late to bed and late to 
rise, traipsing out for dinner, often miss- 
ing lunch with the children because she 
“makes morning visits to her psychiatrist 
and returns home to bed.” 
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Pitchmanship at Geneva 
Matched against the 158-man U.S. con- 
tingent, the four Russian newsmen seemed 
lost in the 1,174-man army of corre- 
spondents and technicians from 56 nations 
that swarmed through Geneva last week. 
But the Russians cared not a bit. Long 
on record as thinking the Big Four for- 
eign ministers’ conference a time-wasting 
prelude to the summit, the Russian gov- 
ernment was out to shape the news, not 
report it. And Soviet press pitchmanship 


solid news, other than the handouts of 
speeches for which they scrambled wildly. 

The Soviets always staged a good show. 
They grabbed off a large, airy upstairs 
conference room, while Britain and the 
U.S. were lodged in the basement. They 
were the only Big Four delegation to 
brief newsmen in two languages (Russian 
and English). While Western spokesmen 
—the U.S.’s earnest Assistant Secretary 
of State Andrew Berding, Britain’s smooth 
Peter Hope and France’s witty Pierre 
Baraduc—were stuck with reporting the 





Yves Debraine 


NEWSMEN SCRAMBLE FOR Copies OF HERTER SPEECH 
A bag of tricks in a battle of briefings. 


was an outstanding feature of the first 
conference week. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko set the style, soon became a topic 
ol conversauion among newsmen surpass- 
ing both the friskings by Swiss police 
and the frisky Swiss barmaids at press 
headquarters in Geneva’s “Batiment Elec- 
toral.” Landing in Geneva, Gromyko 
made a pithy statement specifically pre- 
pared to make pithy headlines. After 
that, in his dealings with the press, Gro- 
myko set out to prove himself an amiable 
man of peace, erase the image of the sul- 
len spokesman who so often barked nyet 
at the U.N. Security Council. While the 
Western foreign ministers tended to duck 
out of range, Gromyko smilingly posed for 
photographers, even agreed to chat with 
the New York Times’s James (“Scotty”) 
Reston and A. M. Rosenthal when they 
showed up unannounced at his villa. 

Soviet Earful. Beyond Gromyko’s per- 
sonal performance, the Russians showed 
they have finally mastered the main 
news-shaping device of mid-century di- 
plomacy: the formal briefing. With the 
foreign ministers meeting behind closed 
doors, many correspondents found the 
post-session briefings their only source of 
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actual facts of the conference, Russia’s 
lively Mikhail A. Kharlamov labored 
under no such handicap, tirelessly and 
articulately peddled the Communist line. 

Displaying a showman’s neat touch, 
Kharlamov once produced Deputy For- 
eign Minister Valerian A. Zorin to field 
questions, later used the old politician’s 
trick of calling a surprise session at noon 
in order to hit the afternoon papers with 
a fresh story (the claim that Russia 
would insist to the end on full participa- 
tion for Communist Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia). With such attractions, Russian 
briefings regularly attracted bigger audi- 
ences than those of the West. 

Six-Sided Story. To the newsman at- 
tempting to follow the briefings over the 
earphone sets provided by the Swiss in the 
press building, the foreign ministers’ con- 
ference often seemed bewilderingly con- 
tradictory. On a typical night, after the 
foreign ministers had agreed to seat the 
East and West German delegations at sep- 
arate tables (see ForEIGN News), a cor- 
respondent switching from briefing to 
briefing would have heard: 

Tue U.S.: The East and West Ger- 
mans had been admitted only as advisers, 
could speak only if the Big Four agreed. 





Russia: The Germans had the right to 
“participate fully,” and there was a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” among the Big Four 
to let the Germans speak up whenever 
they wished. 

Britatn: There was no such agreement. 
If a Big Four minister objected to the 
Germans speaking, the session would be 
adjourned and the problem threshed out. 

France: The Germans had been ad- 
mitted but not as full participants—and 
letting the East Germans come within 
shouting range of the place was a basic 
mistake. 

West GERMANY: Both German dele- 
gations were sitting in a strictly advisory 
capacity, and Bonn’s Foreign Minister von 
Brentano would not even flatter the East 
Germans by his presence. 

East GERMANY: The East German re- 
gime had at last been recognized by the 
imperialist West, with full participating 
rights in the conference. 

Day after day in his briefings, Soviet 
Press Officer Kharlamov repeated his 
claim that the East Germans had been 
made full participants—implying diplo- 
matic recognition by the West. On both 
sides of the Iron Curtain some news out- 
lets accepted the line. Cried Radio War- 
saw: “Victory for the U.S.S.R.” Cabled 
Correspondent Mamoru Kikuchi to the 
Japan Times; “East Germany has won 
de facto recognition.” Such was the effect 
of the Communist pitch that at one point 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter 
felt obliged to spell out the West's atti- 
tude toward the East German regime dur- 
ing a conference session, persuaded Brit- 
ain and France to do the same. 

Yet, to its credit, the biggest part of 
the world’s press was not fooled by the 
Soviet sleight of hand, played the news 
from Geneva pretty much down the mid- 
dle. And the Western foreign ministers 
were determined to catch up with the 
Russians in handling the press. By week’s 
end, Britain’s Lloyd, France’s Couve de 
Murville, and Herter were becoming in- 
creasingly available to newsmen. Said one 
of the foreign ministers to a group of 
newsmen: “It is for you we are working 
here—you and public opinion.” 


Celebrity Chronicler 


“He goes where the wind blows,” says 
Actress Faye Emerson, “darting from ta- 
ble to table, with his eyes always moving 
on to the next promising group. But I 
like Lennie Lyons.” 

So does many another celebrity, for 
Columnist Leonard Lyons, 52, has a talent 
for getting on the right side of the right 
people. “I’m a good straight man,” he 
says. “They need someone to bounce 
against.” Gossipist Lyons never bounces 
back, never breaks a confidence, and ex- 
cept for a few personal feuds, notably 
with Walter Winchell and Bennett Cerf, 
never spits venom in his column. The 
gentle and often limp anecdotes of his 
syndicated “The Lyons Den” (106 news- 
papers ) picture the great as playing a per- 
petual game of conversational pattyball, 
in which the backhand blast is taboo, and 
the score is always love-love. “So many 
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"The very first night I drove with my I covered 
200 miles of busy highway. Believe me, it made a big 
difference. When another car approaches, it automatically dims 
my lights. Reminds the other driver to dim his lights. 

And the instant the car is past, I’m back on high beam. 

This never misses a trick. You automatically 

get the right light when you need it." 









new sensitivity 
control lets you adjust the dimming 
distance to suit yourself. 


CADILLAG AUTRONIC-EYE 


Power Headlight Control 
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so highly Regarded... 


so easily Recognized... 


Yom tarelaelele lain stale) 7-10 


Perfected more than 3 centuries ago... unmatched 
ever since! A product of the House of Haig, founded 
in 1627—the oldest Scotch Whisky distillers 


Don't be vague...ask for HAIG & HAIG. 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. GRENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N, 
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| people use print to tyrannize,”’ says 
Drama Critic John Mason Brown. “Lyons 
just wants to inhale the world.” 
Last week, celebrating his 25th year as 
a columnist, sparrow-spry Lennie Lyons 
could take pleasure from the fact that he 
is as famous as many of his subjects, 
grosses some $90,000 a year. The seven- 
room Manhattan apartment he shares 
with his witty wife, Sylvia, and their four 
sons is cluttered with the trappings of the 
great: Hitler’s telephone, a coffee table 
dented by a Ray Bolger tap dance, a copy 
of Eisenhower's Crusade in Europe in- 
scribed, “To a REAL writer.” 
But Lyons (born Leonard Sucher on 
Manhattan’s  celebrity-spawning Lower 
East Side) still works as hard as in the 
days when he landed a job on the New 
York Post by successfully bombarding es- 
tablished gossipists with unsolicited ma 
terial. He gets up at 1 p.m., stalks the 
famous in likely lairs (E] Morocco, Toots 
Shor’s, Sardi’s, the Colony) until 3 a.m., 
| when he finally sits down to whack out his 
| column before falling into bed at 6 a.m. 
| Said he, on the recent occasion of receiv- 
| ing an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Ohio's Wilberforce University: “I 
know of no other job I would prefer— 
than to go wherever I want to go, see 
whomever I want to see, and write what- 
ever I want to write.” 





Tough Questions, Please 


The newsmen had finished their polite, 
respectful questions, and with punctilious 
protocol one of the visiting Shah’s aides 
closed the press conference at the Iranian 
ambassador's house in London: ‘Thank 
you very much, Your Majesty.” 

Then Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi of 
Iran raised his hand. “Just a minute,” he 
said. “You have been very friendly today. 
But I have had occasion to read in foreign 
newspapers, including British papers, ar- 
ticles we consider as not reflecting the 
truth, If any one of you would like to ask 
questions that would reflect what I would 
name—ah—funny ideas about things, I 
would be glad in answering them.” 

After a surprised pause the 150 news- 
men, used to having celebrities duck tough 
questions instead of invite them, began 
firing from the hip. The Shah shrugged 
off possibilities of a revolution (‘the line 
adopted by Moscow radio”). But he 
frankly admitted that some tribal chiefs 
opposed him, although he had recently 
banned New York Timesman Sam Pope 
Brewer from Iran for saying as much. 
Asked about his blacklist of correspond- 
ents, the Shah said, “I wonder if even 
Mr. Sam Pope Brewer could not return 
to Iran.” 

Inevitably came the question about the 
Shah's widely publicized search for a new 
wife. Was it true he had as many as 
“three or four” matrimonial prospects 
in mind? The Shah managed a smile: 
“That’s not many . . . Would you marry 
the first girl you saw?” 

When the Shah finally ended the press 
conference, the newsmen stood to applaud 
the ruler who had asked them to put 

| him on the spot. 
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If you can drive this one and not want it. 


What would you want with more car than 
this — even if you could find it? Chevy’s rare 
combination of ride, roominess and respon- 
siveness is hard to come by even in the most 
extravagant cars. For that matter, so is its 
beauty. And with these things, Chevrolet 
brings you its own unique brand of economy, 


durability and reliability. 


Nomad 4-door 6-passenger station wagon 





as beautiful as it is dutiful. 


youre a born pedestrian 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to show you these 
special Chevrolet advantages: 
Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 


Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 





Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 








Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 


Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich 
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wanted for all its worth! 
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NEW "HOME OF FOAM 
STARTS 
WOT 
/ALILUED 
CHEMICAL 

















IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
New plastic foams—called urethanes—have bounced from the 
lab into the home—as furniture cushioning, pillows, mat- 
tresses, and many other products. As cushions, for instance, 
urethanes replace former foams because they're lighter, 
stronger, dry-cleanable, flame-retardant .. . give long wear, 
easy care, unparalleled comfort. Urethane foams start 
with chemicals made by our National Aniline Division, 
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© Low-cost “foam-sandwich”’ 

trailer panels. 

Urethane “filling” makes compact in- _ 
sulating panels for refrigerated truck- 

trailers that are efficient, easy to in- il 
stall and maintain. They reduce 
weight, increase payload capacity up i 
to 12% , cut installation time from 250 
man-hours down to 16, and minimize 


— 
yer 


repair costs. 


PONENT AT LITT 


Warmer, lighter 

coat linings. (> 
Soft urethane foam interlining is a 
new feature of fall-winter fashions 
like this Swiss-cut jacket. Lightest in- 
terlining known, an eighth-inch layer 
retains warmth as well as bulky wool 
quilting. Foam interlinings are easy to f 
fabricate, can be washed or dry- ~_ 
cleaned without losing shape or good { 





looks. They're based on National 
Aniline’s NACCONATE isocyanates. 





.. | to better products! 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 59-T, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


NACCONATE is an Allied Chemical registered trademark 


DIVISIONS: 


BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL + INTERNATIONAL 
NATIONAL ANILINE + NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 


SEMET-SOLVAY + SOLVAY PROCESS 





BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 











Why did all these whiskies (66 of them/) 
try to imitate Canadian Club ? 


In years past, unscrupulous distillers tried 
to capitalize on Canadian Club’s towering 
reputation. 1 he sixty-six bottles shown 
above are evidence of this. Yet, for 74 years, 
the distinctive flavor of Canadian Club has 
defied imitation. The only whisky thattastes 
like Canadian Club is Canadian Club itself. 


When you buy a bottle of Canadian Club 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC. DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


today, you know you are about to enjoy 


the one great whisky that captures the 


lightness of scotch and the smooth satis- 


faction of bourbon. Canadian Club is made 


by Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whis- 
kies for over 100 years. It’s “The Best In 
The House” 


in 87 lands, 
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6 years old + 90.4 proof + Imported from Canada 
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The Killer 

Detroit's Frank Lary threw a_ high, 
hard one. sent Washington's Harmon Kil- 
lebrew sprawling in the dirt. Husky (6 ft., 
195 lbs.) Third Baseman Killebrew was 
unruffled. He rose, socked the next pitch 
far into the leftfield bleachers to tie the 
score. Next time up, he blasted a long 
three-run homer to bring the Senators 
a 7-4 victory. 

A year ago, no pitcher would have 
bothered to dust off Harmon Clayton 
Killebrew, 22. But last week young Kille- 
brew was ‘the chief reason the sad-sack 
Senators were as high as fourth place in 
the American League. At week's end 
“Killer” Killebrew led the league in home 
runs (14), runs scored (29), runs batted 
in (31). 

The son of a onetime wrestler turned 
house painter, Killebrew was born in 
Payette, Idaho, just.15 miles from Weiser, 
where a Senators’ scout discovered the 
great Walter Johnson 53 years ago. At 
high school Killebrew starred in football. 
basketball and baseball, was spotted as 
a promising native son by Idaho's late 
Senator Herman Welker. At Welker’s urg- 
ing. a Washington scout traveled west in 
1954 to watch the youngster play semipro 
ball in the Idaho-Oregon Border League. 
Killebrew promptly went 14-for-14 (five 
homers, four triples), belted one homer 
over a fence 435 ft. away. The tightfisted 
Senators unbuckled their bankroll, paid 
out $30,000, and Killebrew became Wash- 
ington’s first bonus player. 

But with Eddie Yost apparently per- 
manently installed at third base, Kille- 
brew found himself playing mostly in the 
minors. His fielding was sub par, and he 
struck out too often by going after bad 
pitches. In sporadic appearances with the 
Senators, he got into only 113 games in 
five years, hit a lowly .224. This season 
Yost was gone (in a trade with Detroit), 
and Manager Cookie Lavagetto tried nine 
other candidates before settling on Kille- 
brew. But once the season began, Kille- 
brew took dead aim on the fences, in the 
space of twelve days hit two homers in 
each of four games. In the field he still 
has a bad habit of spearing balls one- 
handed. But his batting average has held 
up well, is currently an acceptable .283. 

Harmon Killebrew still cannot get over 
his sudden fame, hangs his head as he 
jogs around the bases afterja homer as 
though he were almost ashamed of his 
feats. “I always admired Johnson,” says 
the Killer. “Now I’m with his team. Har- 
mon Killebrew and Walter Johnson. Silly, 
isn’t it?” 








Assault on the Summit 

Shortly after Sir Malcolm Campbell 
died in 1948, his son Donald learned that 
a U.S. sportsman was preparing an assault 
on Sir Malcolm’s world water-speed rec- 
ord of 141.74 m.p.h. “By God, they won't 
have that record,” vowed Donald, “not 
without a fight they won't have it.” 
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SENATORS’ KILLEBREW 
Ready for dusting. 


Then 27, Donald Campbell was not well 
prepared to make a fight of it (“I'd never 
traveled at more than 70 m.p.h. on water, 
and not much more on land”). But he 
learned. The U.S.’s Stanley Sayres duly 
broke Sir Malcolm’s record in 1950, but 
by 1955 Donald had it back in the family. 
In his jet-powered Bluebird 11, he roared 
up and down the course on England's 
Lake Ullswater at an average speed of 
2.32 m.p.h. 

Since then, Campbell has held the rec- 
ord unchallenged and upped it every year. 
But the magic 300-m.p.h. mark on water 
has become to Campbell what Mount 
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SPEEDSTER CAMPBELL 
Determined to double. 





Everest’s summit was to Sir Edmund 
Hillary: an obsessive challenge just be- 
cause it was there. 

Last week, as his Belgian-born wife 
Tonia looked on and “prayed all the 
time.” 38-year-old Don Campbell took 
Bluebird, slightly modified with stabiliz- 
ing fin and redesigned rudder, in a foam- 
washed scud across the smooth surface of 
Lake Coniston in Lancashire at 275.15 
m.p.h., negotiated the return run in 245.55 
for an average of 260.35—breaking his 
record of 248.62 made last year. 

An uncompromising man, Speedster 
Campbell was not content, declared he 
would try for 300 m.p.h. again in 1960. 
Still more uncompromisingly, he has an- 
nounced his intention to make goo m.p.h. 
on land, is now building a new jet-driven 
car (also to be named Bluebird) to try for 
the land mark next year at Utah’s Bonne- 
ville salt flats. Said he: “I have decided 
to retire after I have got the double.” 

For the first time in years. Campbell has 
a serious U.S. challenger: Bandleader Guy 
Lombardo, who is building a new alumi- 
num jet-propelled hydroplane that he will 
try out this fall. Lombardo professed to be 
undisturbed by Campbell's latest feat. 
“We figured when we planned our boat,” 
he said, “that we would have to design it 
to go 300 m.p.h. I'm confident we'll beat 
Campbell's record.” 











Scoreboard 

Q Dead last going into the first turn at 
Baltimore’s Pimlico Race Course, Mrs. 
Halina Braunstein'’s three-year-old colt 
Royal Orbit, a 7-to-1 shot, swung wide 
at the head of the stretch, put on a great 
burst of speed, romped home a com- 
fortable four lengths ahead to win the 
83rd running of the Preakness Stakes and 
$136,200 for his joyful owner. 

@ Harvard's varsity heavyweight crew 
lost its lead to Syracuse some 200 strokes 
from the finish line, then came on with a 
late burst to win by a scant 4 ft. in the 
2,000-meter-sprint regatta of the Eastern 
Association of Rowing Colleges on Lake 
Carnegie at Princeton, N.J. A length be- 
hind the leaders, Yale finished third—its 
first rowing defeat since 1957. 

@ After a year of barnstorming with the 
Harlem Globetrotters, towering (7 ft. 2 
in.) Wilt (“the Stilt”) Chamberlain, 22, 
two-time All-America at the University 
of Kansas (1957. 1958), signed a one- 
year contract with the Philadelphia War- 
riors of the National Basketball Associa- 
tion. His salary—more than $30,000— 
makes Chamberlain the highest-paid play- 
er in N.B.A. history. 

@ At the tournament named for him and 
played on his home course at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., aging (46) Sam 
Snead, one of golf's most brilliant (and 
most erratic) pros, tore the Greenbrier 
course apart, had eleven one-putt greens, 
posted a fabulous 59. Eleven under par, 
it was the lowest score ever recorded in a 
major golf tournament. Though he has 
blown big leads in his time, this one was 
too much for his competitors. and Snead 
coasted to an eleven-stroke victory. 
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TO THE 1 MAN IN 4 WHO 













He looks under the hood 
and knows what to look for. 


He knows more about cars 
than the man next door. 


He gets a real boot out of driving. 


He knows his own mind 
and he’s hard to please. 


He’s the man the Can Do Cars from 
Chrysler Corporation are made for. 





PLYMOUTH - DODGE .- 








WANTS A LITTLE BIT MORE 


How to get the extra excellence you’re after 


when you buy a car in any price class 


No matter what price class you're 
interested in, model for model and 
make for make, you'll find most cars 
cost about the same. 

The question is what you get for 
your money. This ad is about the 
things you get if you buy... 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler, 
or Imperial. 


Styling that sets the pace 
Goodness knows, we’re not the ones 
to say that the looks of a car don’t 
matter. It’s pretty commonly accept- 
ed that most of the industry is now 
copying the styles that Chrysler 
Corporation cars started three years 
ago. 

But a car is to drive—and to ride 
in, and our cars really show their 
stuff when you get them out of the 
showroom and get going. 


Take a critical ride 


The ride is what makes a car easy to 
live with. You won’t drive one of our 
cars very far before you'll be think- 
ing someone has repaved the street 





is 


and straightened out the curves. 

That’s because of the exclusive 
Torsion-Aire Ride. It employs the 
same torsion bar principle now used 
in many imported sports cars costing 
$10,000 to $15,000. It gives you 
squat-free starts, dip-free stops, and 
stability on turns that you used to 
have to buy a sports car to get. You 
won't find it in any American-made 
cars except the ones from Chrysler 
Corporation. 


Inches that stretch 

into r-0-o-m 
Inside the car, it’s remarkable to see 
how Chrysler Corporation engineers 
have used an inch here and an inch 
there to give you what seems like all 
the room in the world. Particularly 
in the back seat. You can keep your 
hat on. You can move your elbows. 
And you don’t have the front seat 
in your lap. 


A full-size car doesn’t have 
to be a gas hog 
When you've given one of these cars 


the gun and put some miles behind 
it—you’ll soon learn that full-size 
cars don’t have to be gas hogs. 
Power plants in cars of The Forward 
Look are free-spending with power 
but tight-fisted with gasoline. And 
they proved it by winning more 
first and second places in the Mobil- 
gas Economy Run in the past three 
years than any other family of cars. 


Power steering that lets you 
‘feel’? the road 

There are several kinds of power 

steering. Chrysler Corporation engi- 

neers were the first to put power 

steering into passenger cars, so natu- 

rallythey had more timetoimproveit. 

The result is Constant-Control 
Power Steering. It means you don’t 
have to give the steering wheel 4 to 
8 pounds of help before the power 
steering actually responds, as you 
do in most other cars with other 
types of power steering. 

With such finger-tip steering re- 
sponse, these cars still give you a 
reassuring feeling of unity with the 
road. The wheel holds steady and 
the cars keep a sure, straight course, 
even in sand, on rutted roads, or in 
the unlikely event of a blowout. 


Quality with no loose ends 
All our cars, from the lowest-priced 
Plymouth to the highest-priced 
Imperial, are put together to give 
all the pleasure engineered into them. 
Listen for rattles and squeaks. You 
won't hear them. Look for loose ends, 
you won't find them. Thank the 
quality-control program setup by 
Chrysler Corporation, the most ex- 
tensive in the industry. 


Make the car compete 
Don’t buy any car—not even one of 
ours—until you’ve put it through 
its paces and matched it against 
competing cars. Our cars can do 
what they look like they can do. A 
drive will bring out the difference 
great engineering makes. And your 
dealer is aching to let you prove it. 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 


DE SOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


The Can Do Cars—Quality-built from Chrysler Corporation 





PLISETSKAYA 


No. 2 Pushechnaya Street 


Having completed their conquest of 
Manhattan last week with a series of per- 
formances at Madison Square Garden, the 
Bolshoi dancers packed their ballet slip- 
pers and at week’s end boarded two char- 
tered planes for Los Angeles, first 
on their month-long cross-continent tour 
(other San Francisco, Toronto 
Montreal). They were traveling light- 
so tons of scenery had gone ahead by 
train—but never had more first-class danc- 
ing talent been hoisted aloft. Although 
Galina Ulanova (Trme, May 1 towers 
over the other Russians, she is surrounded 
by dancers who would shine in any com- 
pany. Among the names to watch 

Maya Plisetskaya, 35, the company’s 
second-ranking ballerina, noted for her 
Odette-Odile in Swan Lake, her Mistress 
of the Copper Mountain in Stone Flower. 
Ideally equipped—with long, elegant 
and supple, expressive arms—she is famed 
for her extraordinary leaps, her steely pre- 
cision on pointe. Perhaps the most fin- 
ished technician in the she 
sometimes seems to lack warmth. 

Raissa Struchkova, 34 lyric 
who appears frequently in Ulanova’s great 
roles. Small and agile, she has a quick 
filigreed technique, excels in partner work 


stop 


stops 








legs 


company 


dancer 


TimoreyevaA & FADEYECHEN 
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STRUCHKOVA 
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where she can hover in supported attitudes 
as light and graceful as a puff of smoke. 
With her husband, Dancer Alexander La- 
pauri, she performs a breath-taking waltz 








number in one of the Highlights pro- 
grams, repeatedly propelling herself up 
off the stage and landing like a bird in 
her partner's arms. 

Nina Timofeyeva, 24, a dancer in the 


florid Plisetskaya style, identified with the 
same principal roles. Her execution of the 
famous 32 fouettés (snapped turns) in the 
“Black Swan Pas de Deux” in Swan Lake 
stopped the show at the Met. 

Liudmila Bogomolova, 27, a latecomer 
to the Bolshoi school (at 13), who dances 
a number of the less familiar leading 
roles. In the current tour, she has dis- 
tinguished herself in Shostakovich’s Dance 
Suite. Light and sure, she has some of the 
lyric quality of Struchkova. 

Ekaterina Maximova, 19. newly grad- 
uated from the Bolshoi school and a pro 
Ulanova. Now appearing in her 
Katerina in Flower 

she displays a beautifully limpid line 
of movement, effortless control and more 
bubbly, fresh-faced charm than any other 
member of the company. 

Yuri Zhdanov, 34, the company’s 
leading partner in classical ballets, best 
known for his Romeo and his Albrecht in 


tege ol 


first big role Stone 


acrobatic skill and che 








BOGOMOLOVA 


Giselle opposite Ulanova. 
built man, Zhdanov is limited as an actor 
but can perform in slow motion the most 
difficult lifts with the apparent ease of a 
man hoisting a bundle of feathers. 
Nicolai Fadeyechev, 26 
standing partner but a sounder actor than 


A powerfully 





also an out- 


Zhdanov and a more exciting dancer. In 
Swan Lake’s Black Swan variations, he 
istounds the eye with long, fluent, leisure- 
ly leaps. 


Vladimir Levashev, 36, the company’s 
most accomplished dancing actor special- 
izing in supporting character roles, usually 
villainous ones of., the Evil Sorcerer in 
Swan Lake, convulsive 
death scene, plus the similar role of the 
Bailiff in Stone Flower. His best charac- 
terization is Mercutio in Romeo and Juliet, 
where he dies sword wound in a 
remarkably protracted and moving series 


with its climactic 


from a 
of reeling, off-balance movements. 

Vladimir Vasiliev, 19, the 
member of the Bolshoi company. A favor- 
ite trick: to bound straight off the stage, 
extend one leg, tuck the other under him 
and casually descend in perfect balance 
on one toot. 





youngest 


Turning out such dancers regularly is a 
feat on which the Russians spend almost 
as much thought and energy as on a Five- 





ZHDANOV 
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OPEN- MESH WOVEN PAPER BAGS—VENTILATION, VISIBILITY ... AND A PROVEN, COLORFUL 
SALES IMPACT FOR FRESH PRODUCE 
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BEMIS...where flexible 


packaging ideas are born | ; ( 








SAINT LOUIS 











YOU GET THE SOLID QUALITY OF BODY BY FISHER 


Pontiac greets you with pleasing lines, comforts you on wide-track wheels 


At probably no other single moment is a man 
as proud of the car he loves as when he’s met 
in it by the woman he loves. 

A man who takes pride in his car and loves 
his spouse should take serious notice of the 
1959 Pontiac. Here is an automobile to enrich 
your life, flatter your wife. 

Pontiac's lines 
Front, back, 
clean, without clash or clutter. 
fully 


resemblance to any other on the road, 


are downright refreshing. 
They're coordinated, 


The delight- 


bears not the 


sides, top. 


unique grille slightest 


On the move you're cradled in the road 


PONTIAC 


Wide-Track Wheels. 


farther apart, 


hugging comfort of 
Pontiae’s wheels are five inches 


Stability is increased, you ride steadier. 


Men, if you'd like to turn up the flame of 


romance at your house, borrow a bright new 





Pontiac from one of our dealers tomorrow, 






Take it home, see how she looks at it and in 
it. See how she loves the solid security of 
W ide-Trae k W heels. See how she loves you 
for being so intelligently thoughtful. Of course 
she'll want to go back to the dealer's with you 
Give her this 


THE ONLY CAR WITH WIDE-TRACK WHEELS 


Dotted lines show 
positions. Pontiac's 
farther apart. This widens the stance, not 
the car. Pontiac hugs tighter on curves 
and corners. Sway and lean are consider 


conventional wheel 
wheels are five inches 
to help choose colors and fabrics. 


privilege. It’s well worth it. 


ibly reduced, ride is smoother, steadier. 


America’s Number @) Road Car! 


MOTOR DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Year Plan. The Bolshoi company is 
schooled in a dingy, three-story building 
at No. 2 Pushechnaya Street in the heart 
of Moscow. The training school (one of 
14 state ballet schools in Russia) is 
swamped by applications from 1,500 Rus- 
sian 7- to g-year-olds each year; no more 
than 40 are accepted. Bolshoi students 
get full board and tuition, wear traditional 
uniforms that vary with their ages, ¢.g., 
blue shirts and red ties for the younger 
boys, black-and-brown dresses and orange 
ties for the girls. Their rigid course takes 
nine years, with up to five hours of prac- 
tice a day. On graduation day the students 
enter the state examination room, called 
by the school’s Director Helen Bocharni- 
kova “the most terrifying place in Mos- 
cow.” and dance for the choreographers of 
all Russia’s major ballet theaters. They 
are then farmed out according to their 
ability, with the Bolshoi getting first pick 
of the crop. 

What this elaborate training system ac- 
complishes is 1) the preservation of a 
great Russian dance tradition and 2) the 
dazzling acrobatic skill and cheerful dedi- 
cation that somehow bring conviction to 
even the hoariest ballet plots. What the 
Russians’ training does not give them is 
new ideas; their great weakness is old- 
fashioned, unimaginative ‘choreography 
and a concentration on emotional music 
uncomplicated stories and characteriza 
tions of line-drawn simplicity. 

The Bolshoi’s visit may yet prove to be 
the best thing that ever happened to U.S. 
dance—if only because it sharpens appre 
ciation of the spirit of restless experimen- 
tation that animates a company like the 
New York City Ballet. Last week. before 
leaving New York, the Bolshoi company 
watched the City Ballet rehearse three 
works by George Balanchine (see below 
The Russians applauded the U.S. group's 
discipline, but were clearly puzzled by a 
modern style alien to their own. At one 
point during Stravinsky's atonal Agon 
(1957). Ballerina Galina Ulanova unbe- 
lievingly recalled an earlier (1911), ro- 
mantic work by the same composer. 
“This,” she asked a companion, “is the 
same Stravinsky who wrote Petrouchka?” 


Atonal Ballet 


While the Bolshoi Ballet was finishing 
its New York run in Madison Square 
Garden last week (see above), the New 
York City Ballet was staging its season's 
first new work, providing a striking con 
trast with the Russians’ old-fashioned 
choreography. The premiére: Episodes, a 
two-part work set to the symphonic pieces 
of Viennese Atonalist Anton Webern 
(1883-1945). Choreographers: two mod 
ern masters of the dance, George Balan- 
chine and Martha Graham, who had never 
worked together before. 

Even now, their collaboration was 
strictly limited. Using mostly her own 
company and appearing herself in the 
leading role, Choreographer Graham pre- 
sented the last struggles of Mary Queen of 
Scots to Webern’s expansive Passacaglia, 
Opus 1, Six Pieces, Opus 6. The work de- 
tailed Mary's discard of the symbols of 
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HAND SEWN VENTILATEO VAMP 


Scarpa\ 


$15.95 
Slightly higher West 


ALSO WINTHROP JRS,. FOR BOYS 


Wint ROP 


MEN SHOES 





Div., International Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis 








the 
sophisticated 


summer 
clothing 











So fashionable, so practical, 
this lightweight clothing 
keeps a fresh-pressed 
look for days...comes clean 
with soap and water... 
drips dry, ready to wear, 
with little or no ironing 


needed. 39” to 59” 


At the most respected 
stores everywhere. 
Folder on request. 





HASPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
New Orleans 11, La 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Drive 10 





to 15 yards 





further on the fly! 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT...new from core to cover! 


The new DISTANCE DOT leaves the 
club head like a rifle shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “‘click’’ in 
golf. Most important, you'll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish—every- 
thing’s mew and better! Never before 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


”ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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statecraft, her hopeless duel with Eliza- 
beth, her course to death on the scaffold. 
Brilliantly costumed, the work had some 
stunning theatrical effects: the sudden 
revelation of Elizabeth in shimmering 
gold gown as her high-backed throne 
turns slowly to the audience, the ritualistic 
tennis game played with gold rackets and 
balls by Elizabeth and Mary. If the work 
of Choreographer Graham sometimes 
seemed pretentious in its symbolism, it 
was redeemed by the performance of 
Dancer Graham, who moved sometimes 
with an imperious tread, sometimes with 
the pathetic lurchings of a crippled bird 
as the doors of hope closed, one by one. 

Balanchine's plotless episodes were set 
to later, drier Webern—music that chat- 
tered, squeaked, moaned and repeatedly 
died away in cacophonous little cries. 
Dance matched music with some wonder- 
fully inventive and often funny sequences 
of movement. In one pas de deux (set to 
Five Pieces, Opus ro), Balanchine has a 
man and a woman approach each other 
time and again in an elaborate effort to 
embrace, only to have a final miscalcula- 
tion leaving them clutching at air. Vastly 
different in their approaches, both Balan- 
chine and Graham were remarkably suc- 
cessful at illuminating Webern's sparse, 
mostly atonal scores—perhaps the world’s 
unlikeliest music for dancing. 


Pop Records 

The battle of New Orleans (Jan. 8, 
1815) is remembered as one of the least 
fortunate maneuvers in British military 
history (over 2,000 British casualties, 71 
American) and as the springboard that 
launched General Andrew Jackson on his 
way to the presidency. It now enjoys 
a third distinction as the subject of a 
pop disk, The Battle of New Orleans 
(Columbia), which has sold some three- 





Country Stncer Horton 
See you later, alligator. 
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quarter million copies in less than a 
month. The recorded Battle is the handi- 
work of Louisiana Country Singer John- 
ny Horton, but the song has been played 
by bayou fiddlers for generations. Singer 
Horton toned down the original verses 
(“They lost their pants/ And their pret- 
ty shiny coats/ And their tails were all 
a-showing/ Like a bunch of billy goats’’), 
gave the song a martial beat, and pro- 
duced a runaway bestseller. Sample lyrics: 


We fired our cannon 

Till the barrel melted down 

So we grabbed an alligator 

And we fought another round. 

We filled his head with cannon balls 
And powdered his behind 

And when we touched the powder off 
The ’gator lost his mind. 


Other new pop records: 

Crazy He Calls Me (Dakota Staton; 
Capitol LP). Singer Staton is an ample 
woman with a more than ample voice and 
a gaudy spectrum of moods. She can be 
broadly comic in How High the Moon, 
exuberant in No Moon at All, anguished 
in Morning, Noon or Night. In Can't 
Live Without Him Any More she hits 
the listener with a sound like an unmuted 
brass section. What makes her album a 
delight, though, is its sheer exuberance, 
suggesting that nobody is getting more 
kicks than Dakota herself. 

From the “hungry i" (The Kingston 
Trio; Capitol LP). One of the most gifted 
trios in years offers an artfully mixed bag 
of selections from a San Francisco night- 
club program. Included are a French tulla- 
by, a calypso number, a Zulu hunting 
chant and a stunningly arranged version 
of They Call the Wind Maria. The group 
has antic imagination and enough craft 
to strike sparks from as shopworn a num- 
ber as When the Saints Go Marching In. 

Love Is a Swingin’ Word (Sid Ramin 
& Orchestra; RCA Victor Stereo). A band 
that takes off like a Brahma bull tears 
through a china shop full of familiar 
items—/ Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love, I Wish I Were in Love Again— 
with wonderful gusto. 

Holiday for Harp (The Daphne Hell- 
man Quartet: Harmony LP). Harpist 
Hellman produces some stunning sonori- 
ties with an instrument bred to less exotic 
climes. With the sound sometimes brittle 
and percussive, sometimes cobwebby soft, 
Harpist Hellman and her helpers (bass, 
guitar and drums) swing with sinuous 
brilliance through Summertime, Swingin’ 
Shepherd Blues, Down the Road a Piece, 
giving each a fine crystalline gloss. 

Quiet Village (Martin Denny Group; 
Liberty). A smoothly arranged fancy with 
the theme laid down in beguine tempo 
by Pianist Denny, and bongo color pro- 
vided by Hawaiian Percussionist Augie 
Colon, who is inclined to caterwaul like a 
turkey buzzard, croak like a frog, or shriek 
like a cheetah. Blended with Buddhist 
bells, Burmese cymbals and the West In- 
dian guiro, these noises so far this year 
have helped sell 60,000 Denny albums, 
all labeled like bargain-counter perfumes 
—Exotica, Hypnotique, Afro-Desia. 
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FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. T-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.1, NY. 
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WHERE ONLY DU MONT WILL DO 


...Rooms that glow 
with graciousness... 
are rooms where only 
DuMont will do. 


The Versailles 21, 

authentically styled, 
custom hardwood cabin 
...Perma-Tune* conti 
for perfect pictures and’ 
sound, permanently. i. 
DuMatic Power t 
with Remote 
across-the-room tu 
...Hand Wired 
with 30 tube 
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MELLOWED TO 
MAGNIFICENCE 
by slow 
cedar aging 






ACTUAL RIZE 


35¢ 


CEDAROMA 


Seven streamlined inches of the 
finest and costliest Cuban vintage 
tobaccos, individually jacketed in 
Spanish Cedar to preserve their 
matchless mildness and flavor. / 


To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 


Mail a band or printed cello- 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 
cigar with 50¢ to cover overseas 
duty, handling and mailing to: 
Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept. H, Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 


Fhe Custemrolll Virwtage Havana Cigar 
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New Musical Off Broadway 


Once Upon a Mattress (book by Jay 
Thompson, Marshall Barer, Dean Fuller; 
music by Mary Rodgers; dances by Joe 
Layton) is a cocktail-hour version of the 
children’s-hour fairy story, The Princess 
on the Pea. The princess, as every pre-TV 


| schoolchild recalls, is a lady so sensitive 


that she can feel a pea through a great 
thickness of mattresses, thereby passes the 
test of royalty and may marry the prince. 
Mattress’ bookmakers offer odds that 
there was more to this yarn than met the 
eye of Hans Christian Andersen. Apart 
from the boob-catching title, their fanci- 
ful inside fairy story is a feather-light 
blend of innocent merriment and sophis- 
ticated bounce. 

King Sextimus (Jack Gilford) is a 
Harpo Marxist mute with whom no 1sth 
century lady in waiting is more than half 
safe. Queen Agravaine (Jane White) is a 
jawing virago for whom possession is nine- 
tenths of motherhood’s law. It begins to 
look as if their son, poor fretful Prince 
Dauntless (Joe Bova), will always be ma- 
ma’s boy. And then one day Princess Win- 
nifred (Carol Burnett) swims the moat. 
Winnifred (“My friends call me ‘Fred’ ”) 
rescues Dauntless from his possessive 
mother, but only after Fred's friends have 
built up the queen's under-the-mattress 
pea with a few extra props (a mandolin, 
a spiked orb, a lobster). 

With her waist-length pigtail, goofy 
clowning and hillbilly charm, Comedienne 
Burnett seems to have escaped from a 
cartoonist’s drawing board. Whether she is 
quaffing one goblet of mead too many, 
chewing the wax grapes in her corsage and 
spitting out the seeds, or opening her 
mouth to grapefruit size to bellow that 
she’s Shy, Actress Burnett makes her musi- 
cal comedy debut a choicely comic event. 

Another of Mattress’ promising debu- 
tantes: Composer Mary Rodgers, daughter 
of famed Tunesmith Richard Rodgers. 
Reminiscent at times, her pleasantly fash- 
ioned score is never merely derivative. 
Veteran Broadway Director George Ab- 
bott sets a pace that is nimble without 
being frantic. Occasionally, Mattress’ com- 
ic reach exceeds its grasp and good taste 
é.g., a scene in which the mute king tries 
to mime the facts of life for his son. But 
when the evil queen finally brings the 
fabled pea to her lips in a dice player's 
frenzied kiss, it is an unconscious remind- 
er of how much of the evening is a de- 
lightful streak of playgoing luck. 


New Musical on Broadway 


The Nervous Set (book by Jay Lan- 
desman and Theodore J. Flicker; music 
by Tommy Wolf; lyrics by Fran Landes- 
man) is a wry and indulgent spoof of the 
Beat Generation. The mood is mock- 
nihilistic. Instead of Waiting for Lefty, 
the hipsters of the ‘sos are waiting for 
Junkie (the dope peddler); in place of 
the prewar pacifism of Bury the Dead, 
the postwar passive-ists Dig the Bird (the 





Friedman-Abeles 
BURNETT AS THE PRINCESS 


Playgoers’ luck. 


late Saxophonist Charlie Parker). And, 
of course, boy meets girl. 

Brad (Richard Hayes) is a Greenwich 
Village intellectual (“At least, I'm out of 
work”); Jan (Tani Seitz) is a proper 
Gramercy Square. Brad is the editor of a 
far-out little mag called Nerves; Jan has 
read it, “both issues.” When the pair 
discovers that each has been “in analysis, 
but not now,” they get married and begin 
making atonal music together. The chief 
trouble is that Brad’s pad is a 24-hour 
flophouse for his weirdie pals. 

“T can’t stand these creeps,” says Jan. 
“Those are not creeps, my dear,”’ says 
one of the creeps, “they are contacts with 
the heartbeats of a nation in decay.” 
Among the heartbeatniks: Bummy Car- 
well (Larry Hagman), incipient novelist 
(“I’m a writer—I'm out there on the pe- 
riphery handling unexploited materials”); 
Danny (Thomas Aldredge), a marijuana- 
fueled poet who mumbles about the 


“crypto-neo-reactionaries”; and Yogi 
(Del Close). a stubble-bearded anti- 
homosexual crusader who gets most of 


the show’s laughs. 

This and other musical numbers are 
strung together like unmatched beads, but 
some of them have the wicked glint of 
genuine satire. Party Song stingingly pep- 
pers the social climbers of suburbia. Re- 
jection (“that childhood rejection’) does 
the same for the hobohemian set. New 
York is a cathartic for all the romantic 
nonsense set to music about the Big Town. 

Making his Broadway debut, Radio 
Disk Jockey Richard Hayes is a_per- 
sonable and vocally authoritative Brad, 
but the show suffers from a split per- 
sonality. In Act I, it hunts with the 
hipsters; in Act II, it dines by candlelight 
with the squares. By musical’s end. the 
satiric fumes have evaporated, and The 
Nervous Set has merely settled down. 
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Kodak Cine Automatic 
Camera, f/1.9, single-lens 
model with electric-eye 


control, costs only $92.50 


You shoot perfectly ex- 
posed movies, reel after 
reel, with the Kodak Cine 
Automatic Turret Cam- 
era, f/1.9. It gives you 
your choice of standard, 
wide-angle, or telephoto 
shots. Only $124.50 





NEW! Automatic Kodak Cine 8mm 
they almost take and show your 


Now it’s easier than ever to save your good times for all time! 





Electric-eye meter meas- 


ures the light—any light 
for you . . . adjusts the 

lens opening automati- 

cally, continuously. 


This special lock-in fea- 
ture lets you control the 
lens opening when you 
want unusual, dramatic 


lighting effects. 


Even if you’re a complete newcomer to movies 

. even if you’ve never held any camera in 
your hand before... you'll take beautiful, won- 
derful movies the very first time with the remark- 
able new Kodak Cine Automatic Cameras. 


And you'll show your movies with an case 
never before possible. The new automatic 


Kodak Cine Showtime Projector is so auto- 


EASTMAN KODAK 





Just aim it! Electric eye automatically sets the lens for you! 


cameras and projector...so automatic 
movies for you! 





matic it threads itself all the way—from supply 
reel right onto the take-up reel and then 


starts the show. It’s the only projector that 





does this! So if you want to be sure you're 





Only the new automatic 
Kodak Cine Showtime 


Projector threads itself 


shooting and showing brilliant, alive-with- 
action color movies, remember the name 
Kodak Cine. It means the very finest in Bol : re 
; all the way! And it’s the 
automatic home movies brightest mm projector 


on the market! $137.50 


Prices are list, include 





are subject to change 


“May Time is Picture Time— 
take color movies!’ 


Kodak 
COMPANY, rochester 4, N.Y. Kodak 
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. . . has now served Pratt & Whitney Aircraft for more than 33 years. 
Throughout that period, we have concentrated all our energies and skills 
to fulfill the simple legend of “Dependable Engines”—engines for flight, 
with dependability as their key attribute. 


Our renowned series of Wasp piston engines powered the first truly 
modern transports that established the transcontinental and transoceani 


nec twork of air routes now lac ing the world 


Our modern high-performance turbojets—the commercial versions of 
our famed J57 and J75 military engines—are powering nine out of ten 
of the swift and comfortable Boeing and Douglas jet transports now flying 
or on order for the world’s airlines. Sturdy, tough, and powerful, these 
two Pratt & Whitney Aircraft jets bring to commercial aviation the incom- 
parable heritage of more than three million military flight hours of experi- 


ence... and a matchless dependability. 


Hight Ve hopualoion 








éy PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


A DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONN 
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Atoms Under the Mountain 

Stanford University’s linear accelera- 
tor, for which President Eisenhower is 
asking Congress to appropriate $100 mil- 
lion (see NATIONAL Arrairs), will be the 
most spectacular addition yet to the grow- 
ing array of instruments science has de- 
vised to probe the atom. 

It is the most powerful atom smasher 
now scheduled, and certainly the biggest. 
To build it, engineers will drive a tunnel 
two miles through the solid rock of a mi- 
nor mountain near Palo Alto. This rocky 
housing will keep its radiation from fry- 
ing innocent bystanders. At the accelera- 
tor’s business end will be a complex knot 
of laboratory buildings stuffed with fu- 
turistic apparatus. 

The most familiar particle accelerators 
are cyclotrons, synchrotrons, etc., which 
whirl ionized particles many times around 
a circular path, giving them more and 
more speed. But at the higher energies, 
the whirling particles are hard to control 
and give low beam intensity. Linear ac- 
celerators are relatively simple in prin- 
ciple, but tremendously complicated to 
engineer, and require much more space. 
Starting electrons at one end of a long, 
straight path, they push them toward the 
other end by a carefully timed series of 
microwave pulses, producing very high 
energies with the electrons concentrated in 
a high-intensity beam. 

Stanford already has a linear accelera- 
tor 22Q ft. long that turns out electrons 
with 700 million electron volts. The pro- 
jected two-mile installation is expected 
to generate electrons with 15 billion volts 
at the start. Later, the scientists hope, it 
can be souped up to 4o billion volts. If 
Congress votes the money which the Presi- 
dent wants, the accelerator should go into 
operation in about six years. 


Station in the Sky 


Over Chicago a bright blue light hangs 
in the sky, visible goo miles away. When 
dawn comes the light fades out in the sun- 
shine, and the sky station stands revealed. 
It is a great, saucerlike disk supported in 
the high, thin air by whirling helicopter 
blades. On its deck perch radar antennas, 
turning ceaselessly. It stays up month 
after month. It has no fuel to be exhaust- 
ed; its power is beamed to it from the 
ground. 


This vision of the future is not science 
fiction but a serious project announced 
this week by Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co., maker of all types of radar. Raytheon 
believes it has achieved the longtime 
dream of engineers: the transmission of 
electrical power by radio waves. 

The heart of Raytheon’s projected sys- 
tem is an “Amplitron” tube, a chunky 
object 2 ft. high. The tube transmits as 
much as 25 h.p. on a beam of ro cm. 
waves shot into the air by a dish antenna. 
A nest of these tubes can be focused at a 
point about 50,000 ft. up. Some of the 
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beams’ energy will wander off into space, 
but Raytheon scientists believe that a 
saucer-shaped receiver can capture 35% 
to 50%. Turned into heat, this energy 
could drive a gas turbine which would 
drive the helicopter blades. 

Conferring with helicopter people, Ray- 
theon’s scientists concluded that a sky 
station will have to leave the earth under 
ordinary chemical power and buzz its 
way up to the spot where the power beams 
come to a focus. Then its microwave- 
fueled engine will take over. Test proto- 
types will carry a human crew, but later 
models will be automatic. Once they have 
been maneuvered into the focal spot, they 
will be kept there by electronic devices 
which sense when they are beginning to 
drift out of it. If the supporting beam 
fails, the station will drift down gently, 
supported by the autorotation of its 
blades. When it nears the ground, its 
chemical engine can take over and fly it 
to a convenient landing place. 


Though Raytheon has not put even a 
model sky station into the air so far, the 
Air Force is already discussing a prelim- 
inary contract. Sky stations could support 
search radars to watch for aircraft around 
the curve of the earth. A chain of them 
acting as microwave repeaters could carry 
TV programs and telephone conversations 
across continents and oceans. Fitted with 
big glass bulbs filled with neon or xenon 
gas, which glows red or blue when micro- 
waves pass through it, they could serve as 
stratospheric lighthouses to guide aircraft 
flying above the clouds. 


Problem Fuels 

As the fuels of the space and atom age 
get more powerful, they also get harder 
to handle. Last week General Bernard 
Schriever, new chief of the Air Forces 
Research and Development Command, an- 
nounced that liquid hydrogen, until re- 
cently hardly more than a laboratory curi- 
osity, is being produced in considerable 
quantities as a rocket fuel. Liquid hydro- 
gen is tricky stuff; it boils at minus 
423° F., only about 37° above absolute 
zero. If it is not stored in elaborately 
insulated containers, it quickly turns to 
hydrogen gas, and a small amount of the 
gas makes a dangerous explosive mixture 
with the oxygen in the air. 

But liquid hydrogen’s virtues more than 
make up for its faults. When it is burned 
with liquid oxygen, the combination gives 
40% more thrust than an equal amount 
of kerosene and oxygen. This improve- 
ment has a disproportionate effect on a 
rocket’s efficiency, would more than dou- 
ble its payload. 

No hydrogen-oxygen rocket of appre- 
ciable size has flown so far, but for a 
year Aerojet-General Corp. has _ been 
ground-testing hydrogen rocket motors at 
its Sacramento plant. Some tests have 
yielded more than 100,000 lbs. of thrust. 
The treacherous new fuel burns clean- 
ly and smoothly, and it is not as hard 
to store and get along with as some 
doubters feared. 

Perverse Plutonium. Another problem 
fuel is plutonium, which may some day 
become the principal source of nuclear 
fission energy. Last week the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory dedicated its new 
$4,000,000 Fuel Fabrication Facility, 
whose principal job is to make fractious 
plutonium behave. 

Plutonium is found in nature only in 
tiny traces. But when fissionable U-235 
is burned in a nuclear reactor with the 
U-238 that forms the bulk of natural ura- 
nium, some of the neutrons that it sends 
out are captured by the U-238 atoms, 
turning them into plutonium (Pu-239). 
The plutonium can then be separated 
from uranium by a comparatively simple 
chemical process. If the reactor is made 
right, it “breeds,” i.e., it makes more plu- 
tonium than it burns U-235. Used as fuel 
in turn, the new-made plutonium breeds 
even faster, making good nuclear fuel out 
of a blanket of inert uranium surround- 
ing the reacting core. This breeding process 
is exciting to nuclear engineers because 
U-235 is scarce (only 0.7% of natural 
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or real diversification, modern investment 
Prosrams need ample life insurance” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Stranahan holds 7 policies with this company, the first since he was 18 years old. 


Sound advice for everyone who invests 
money today 
by ROBERT A. STRANAHAN, JR., 
President, 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
/ g / 


.: EALIZING THE NEED for diversified 
investment, our family has made it 
a rule always to include a significant pro- 


portion of life insurance in its planning. 


“For the usefulness of modern life in- 


surance reaches well beyond the area of 


future protection for one’s family and 
one’s own later years—important as 
those things are. 

“Life insurance, in addition, provides 
current investment values that are 
unique. With it, you get assured results, 
free from fluctuation or the penalties of 
human error, 


“In fact, I'd say this is one of the most 
fundamental forms of investment there 
is—and one of the very few in which 
everyone may participate. It’s right for 
the man of means, and even more vital 
to those of limited income, 

“For that reason, the skilled life in- 
surance man can help greatly in our 
efforts to get ahead through an invest- 
ment program that is really diversified.” 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE” 
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Lhere ts a difference! 


So many of the 
most successful life 
insurance agents 
SIATt.. ANG SAY, x 
at Northwestern 
Mutual 


“A&A S YOU SERVE, SO Shall you sell,” 

might well be the motto of 
Northwestern Mutual agents. These 
men are selected for their eagerness 
to serve. And they are trained under 
one of the most comprehensive pro- 
grams in any business, 


As a result, Northwestern Mutual 
agents find satisfying careers with this 
company, helping others achieve se- 
curity. Better than one out of every 
ten sells over one million dollars 
in life insurance in a year. That's fen 
times the national average for all life 
insurance agents. And 16.2% earn the 
coveted title of Chartered Life Under- 
writer, as compared to the industry- 
wide average of 2.3%. 

By character, ability and training, 
you will find your Northwestern 
Mutual agent remarkably well quali- 
fied to help you with your protection 
and investment problems. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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uranium) and will always be expensive. 
Plutonium made from U-238 may prove 
much cheaper. 

But plutonium is about the most per- 
verse material yet known to man. As a 
metal it is preposterous; while being heat- 
ed to its rather low melting point 


| (1184° F.), it passes through six different 





crystalline forms, expanding and contract- 
ing as much as 8.9% of its volume. It 
warps and distorts itself, disrupting any- 
thing to which it is attached. Because of 
this, Argonne Lab has given up trying to 
use pure plutonium in reactors, is making 
fuel elements out of plutonium alloyed or 
combined with other materials. 

Dreadful Poison. Plutonium must be 
handled as if it were thousands of times 


| more toxic than the deadliest poison, which 


it is: it is strongly radioactive, and if a 
microscopic amount of it gets into the 
human body it causes dreadful damage. 
Exposed to air, it oxidizes quickly, and 
the oxide floats off as a deadly, impalpa- 
ble dust. If it is machined in air, the 
shavings burst spontaneously into flame, 
giving off clouds of deadly smoke. 

Argonne’s new facility contains a series 
of airtight compartments. Each will be 
equipped with miniature machines and 
filled with helium to prevent spontane- 
ous combustion. The ingots of plutonium, 
about the size of a matchbox, will be han- 
dled by remote control, or through the 
1,576 “glove ports,”’ where the workers put 
their hands into long rubber gloves fitted 
to holes in the glass viewing panels. 

Even when plutonium is stored in a 
carefully designed container, workers live 
close to catastrophe. Each small chunk of 
plutonium must be kept a respectful dis- 
tance from the others, lest they combine 


to form the critical mass that sets off an 





atomic reaction. Even a human body in 
the wrong place can reflect enough neu- 
trons into a chunk of plutonium to set 
off a chain reaction that could kill every- 
one in the lab with a blast of radiation. 


Shocks from the Sun 


Early last week the bright face of the 
sun showed even brighter spots, each of 
them a gigantic explosion tossing gas and 
magnetism deep into space. Blasts of 
charged particles crossed millions of miles 
of space and smashed into the earth’s 
magnetic field. In each case there was no 
warning of the approaching storm; it hit 
the earth with a sharp initial pulse, last- 
ing about a minute and followed by 
violent fluctuations. 

The sharp first pulse has long been a 
puzzle. But last week Dr. Arthur Kantro- 
witz of the Avco Research Laboratory 
at Everett, Mass. reported that he and 


| his scientists had successfully simulated 


this solar phenomenon in the laboratory, 
and offered an explanation for it. 

The theory that led to the experiment 
goes back to 1953, when British Cos- 
mologist Thomas Gold suggested that the 
initial pulse from the sun might be a 
shock wave analogous to the shock wave 
produced in air by a plane breaking 
through the sound barrier. Professor Gold 
knew that gas in interplanetary space is 





Larry Burrows 


CosmoLocist GoLp 
Storms in a tube. 


too thin to carry ordinary shock waves, 
which propagate by gas molecules 
bumping against each other. But solar 
shock waves, he argued, are different. 
They are caused by solar magnetic fields 
expanding suddenly into space and push- 
ing ionized gas ahead of them. “It is a bit 
like a weather front,” he explains. ‘“Be- 
fore, you are living in a very quiet zone. 
Suddenly a front sweeps over, and behind 
this front is a region of great disturbance 
and turbulence.” 

In 1957, when Gold came to Cambridge, 
Mass. to teach at Harvard, he found that 
Dr. Kantrowitz and a team of Avco 
scientists were attempting to prove in the 
laboratory that his waves can really exist. 
Their plan was to build a laboratory-scale 
model of a solar eruption. 

As described by Dr. Kantrowitz last 
week, Avco’s miniature sun is a tube 30 
inches long filled with very low-pressure 
gas. When a 4 billion-watt electrical spark 
from a bank of condensers is discharged 
across the end of the tube, the magnetic 
field that surrounds it should expand— 
so said Gold’s theory—into the tube, 
pushing the gas ahead of it in a small, 
tame version of a solar shock wave. 

This is just what happened. Photocells 
along the tube reported that a thin, lu- 
minous wave raced along it at 45-50 cm. 
per microsecond (about 1,000,000 m.p.h. ). 

Dr. Kantrowitz’ indoor waves are only 
about half as fast as the waves that 
Professor Gold theorized as coming from 
the sun. But the difference in speed is 
easily accounted for by the fact that the 
gas in the tube is not nearly so thin as 
interplanetary gas. Such waves may be 
among the disturbances that instruments 
in the moon-probe rocket Pioneer IV 
detected deep in space, 10,000 miles be- 
yond the outermost limit of the Van 
Allen radiation. Dr. Kantrowitz suspects 
that his newly discovered waves may 
prove a serious threat to interplanetary 
travelers of the future. 
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8mm Movie Projector 
with Motorized 
Action - Editor 


K-110 Movie Projector, with case — $199.50 


NO OTHER PROJECTOR WILL SEEM 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU... 


once you've seen the new Keystone K-110, with its 
own built-in action-editor, editing screen and splicer. 
No other projector, at any price, gives you so many 
new features, so much quality, so much convenience 
— all reeled into one! See it now at your dealer's. 








17% BRIGHTER PICTURE. 
Super Tru-Flector lamp, 1.4 
lens produce brighter image 
than 750-watt projector, yet 
machine is much cooler 


PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLS. 
INuminated panel. Fast, silent, 
fingert-touch shifting: off, for- 
ward, reverse, still, fast re 
wind. Speed control lever 





BUILT-IN SPLICER, Latest in 


EDITING SCREEN. Bright six 
inch-sq. area for previewing 
editing. Action- Editor powered 
by motor or hand cranks 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE on all Keystone Cameras 
and Projectors. Registered in your name 


KEYSTONE 


FREE BOOKLET. Write Dept. V-11, Keystone Camera Co., Inc., 
Boston 24, Mass. Prices slightly higher in Canada. © 1959 
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Splicing technique — instant, 
permanent dry butt splices 
with DuPont Mylar tape 
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Catholic Growth 


The number of Roman Catholics in the 
U.S. has increased 47.8% since 1949, ac- 
cording to the latest edition of The Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory, out this week. The 
current total of 39,505.475 represents a 
jump of 3.481.408 during 1958. The num- 
ber of ordained priests is 52,689 (up 
1,876), nuns and sisters 164.922 ( up 347) 
brothers 9,709 (up 15). And for the 13th 
consecutive year, the church has reported 
more than 100,000 adult converts: 140,411 
in 1958, a total of 1,301,335 in the past 
decade. 


Eskimo Deacon 

A group of 140 Eskimos in bright- 
colored shirts, the women with children 
slung on their backs, sat attentively in 
a little schoolhouse at Rankin 
Inlet on the icebound Hudson 
Bay. Before them, Anglican Bishop Don- 
ald Marsh solemnly intoned: “It apper- 
taineth to the office of a deacon, in the 
church where he shall be appointed to 
serve, to assist the priest in divine serv- 
ice. . .”” Armand Tagoona, 35 
ordained the first Anglican deacon in the 
eastern Arctic. 

Armand Tagoona’s ordination is a land- 
mark in one of the most successful Angli- 
can missions in the world, There are only 
23 Anglican clergymen in the Canadian 
Arctic, as compared with more than go 
Roman Catholics, but 82.5% of Canada’s 
Eskimos are Anglicans. 

Word for Word. When the Anglicans 
began to work among the Eskimos in 
1820, they found them more than ready 
for Christianity. The animist Eskimo re- 
ligion is formidable with short 
on nourishment for the soul and solutions 
to community problems. Taboos often 
left an Eskimo physically as well as spir- 
itually starved; for example, certain parts 
of an animal were forbidden to be eaten 
if a man had recently died in the com- 
munity, other parts were forbidden if 
a woman had died. and frequently, when 
both a man and a woman had died, 
everyone went hungry. 

The missionaries found that the 
Eskimos easily identified themselves with 


wooden 


coast of 


was being 


taboos 


also 


Biblical situations. Says stocky. English- 
born Bishop “Donald the Arctic’? Marsh 
55, Whose diocese covers more than 


2,750,000 square miles and who has spent 
33 years there: “Living in a_ primitive 
society, the Eskimo had many of the 
same problems as the Biblical characters. 
To him, the moral background was per- 
fectly understandable. A 
the conception of the Gospel was already 
there. Being a realist, he tried to put 
Christianity into practice, and he did it 
successfully, 

Roman Catholicism has had relatively 
little success in the Canadian North, says 
Marsh, partly because of the difficulty of 
ittending Mass, partly because the Eskimo 
is an individualist. “He just won't let 
anyone tell him what to do. He 


great deal of 


doesn't 





readily subject himself to the discipline 
required of a Catholic.” The Roman 
Catholic mission at Pond Inlet, Baffin 
Island, has not made a convert in 30 
years, and the Eskimos of northern Que- 
bec, which is well saturated with Catholic 
missionaries, are 98% Anglican. 

Eskimos themselves do the main job of 
spreading Christianity. “The Eskimo has 
a fantastic memory,” says Bishop Marsh. 
“He memorizes everything—most of them 
have memorized at least one book of the 
Bible, When a missionary 
tact with a family, the Eskimo remembers 


comes in con- 


ANGLICAN TAGOONA 


From igloo taboo. 


what the missionary tells him and care- 
fully repeats it word for word when he 
meets up with another family in_ his 
travels.” 

First Report. Brand-new Deacon Ta- 
goona got acquainted with theology on 
his own with the help of books in English 
and the careful study of Biblical texts. 
“He knows more than most graduates of 
theological schools,” says the bishop. “In 
another year he may become a priest.’ 

In the Deacon Tagoona is 
responsible to his flock of 500 Eskimos 
and 100 whites for all the duties of a 
priest except administering Communion 
or performing marriages. Last week the 


meantime, 


bishop received the deacon’s first re- 
port Eskimos are come more to our 
services now after I ordained, even 
those who not used to come I do not 
know why.” 


The Beat Friar 


“T am a man of God,” said the tall, 
black-clad man as he smiled shyly at his 
audience. “I'm beat to the square, and 
square to the beat, and that’s my voca- 
tion.” The Prior of his Dominican mon- 
astery would probably express the voca- 
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GGS realizes 65% annual return on accounts payable 
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investment with Burroughs Accounting Equipment 


Every morning, every year, the Kel- 
logg Company of Battle Creek, Mich., 
satisfies a voracious, world-wide ap- 
petite for cereal. Then turns to one of 
its biggest after-breakfast chores, ac- 
counts payable—a formidable job made 
routine by Burroughs typing Sensi- 
matic accounting machine. 

The high degree of mechanization— 
plus rapid-fire, jam-free typing—makes 
Kellogg’s choice pay off handsomely 


Burroughs 


in high-speed posting of vendors’ ac- 
counts and computing of check 
amounts. In swift distribution of pur- 
chase amounts. In keeping all accounts 
payable records on Burroughs equip- 
ment as crisply current as a brand- 
new corn flake. And in cutting costs. 


“We realize 65% annual return on our 
investment for accounts payable de- 
scription with our Burroughs account- 
ing equipment,” reports a Kellogg 


spokesman, “And the efficiency level 
is maintained without additional per- 
sonnel and equipment.” 


Burroughs data processing equipment 
and systems run the gamut from ac- 
counting machines to the most ad- 
vanced electronic computer systems. 
Demonstration? Just phone our local 
office. Or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 












Launching platform for Navys Polaris: one more way 
the six fields of Firestone serve defense 


In this rocketing age of missiles, Polaris 
will be unique. Boiling to life in the 
deep undersea—it will leave its host 
submarine to seek the sky and find a 
target 1,500 miles away. Working with 
Westinghouse, Firestone helped design 
the suspension system for the Polaris. 
And it’s typical of the problems Fire- 
stone has helped solve for the armed 
forces of our country. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday even 


From recoilless rifles to radar towers— 
from tank tracks to military tires—the 
six fields of Firestone have produced a 
great variety of weapons and militz ary 
supplies. In the broad areas of research 
and development, as well as in manu- 
facturing, Firestone has continuously 
served the vital needs of America’s 
growing economy. Making the best to- 
day still better tomorrow is a Firestone 
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promise. And it’s a promise that’ s being 
made good in six major fields of in- 
dustry: rubber, metals, plastics, syn- 
thetics, textiles and chemicals. 
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9, The Fircatone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE SIX FIELDS OF FIRESTONE 





CHEMICALS 
With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 19 
countries, Firestone is famous for quality in 
six fields of industry which are vital to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 


SYNTHETICS TEXTILES 


tion differently, but he gladly permits 
Brother Antoninus to give readings of 
his own poems, as he is doing this week 
in Los Angeles for the Commonweal Club. 
His poetry and his whole career may be 
way out, but his purpose is to move men 
way in to Christ. 

Moment of Faith. Brother Antoninus, 
46, came to his vocation through labyrin- 
thine ways. Born William Everson in Sac- 
ramento, Calif.. to a Norwegian-born 
bandmaster turned printer, he put in some 
time at Fresno State College, married his 
high school sweetheart (“A square thing, 
but it happens to be the truth”), and was 
overwhelmed by the poetry of Robinson 
Jeffers. His other literary landmarks: 
D. H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’s Lov- 
er and Henry Miller's Tropic of Cancer. 
“They were the crystallizing books of my 
pre-Catholic formation,” says Brother An- 
toninus. “They have a kind of terrible 
vitality that enabled me to strip the 
merely conventional away and expose my 
soul so that when the moment of faith 
actually came, I was free within myself 
to make the act of faith.” 

Bill Everson learned about religious an- 
archy at a camp for conscientious objec- 
tors during the war. When that was over, 
his marriage on the rocks, he joined the 
group o! creative and not-so-creative bums 
around Poet Kenneth Rexroth that began 
the “San Francisco renaissance.” before 
Beatniks Jack Kerouac and Allen Gins- 
berg came out from Manhattan and put 
the movement in the news. “I'm pre-beat,” 
says Brother Antoninus. 

He moved in with a divorcee who was a 
painter, writer and Trotskyite trying to 
find her way back to the Roman Catholic 
Church. “She was going to Mass when I 
met her, so I went along because I couldn't 
stand being deserted. I hated the religion. 
Catholicism intruded a ritual between God 
and man. As an anarchist, I couldn't stand 
the idea of an institution between God 
and man.” 

But on Christmas Eve in 1948, he be- 
came a Catholic. Since he and his girl 
could not be married (the church ruled 
both of their previous marriages valid) 
they split up. After a year writing poetry 
on a Guggenheim fellowship, Everson joined 
the Catholic Worker movement in Oak- 
land. Fourteen months later he became 
Dominican Brother Antoninus at Oakland’s 
St. Albert's College. Except for an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to study for the priest- 
hood (“I couldn't see it through for psy- 
chological reasons’) and a_ three-week 
protest walkout (he objected to the in- 
stallation of a TV set in the priory), Ever- 
son has served faithfully, washing dishes, 
scrubbing floors, making beds and working 
in the print shop. He explains: “I live, 
under obedience, the life of a vowed 
brother. But I am not vowed. I could 
leave any time, or they could send me 
away.” 

No Route Back. For his poetry read- 
ings Brother Antoninus takes off his white 
tunic, black scapular and hood, to dress his 
6-ft. 4-in. frame in clerical street garb— 
a plain black suit, black tie. Says he 
“Society has two structures, the institu- 
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DoMINICAN ANTONINUS 
Square means 


four-cornered. 


tional and the visionary. There has to be 
a synthesis. I feel that I have found that 
religion in which the institutional and the 
visionary are reconcilable . . . The beat 
have repudiated the institutional. They 
have no route back theologically. 

“The beat is different from the other 
generations of revolt. Other generations 
have wanted to set up a counter-institu- 
tional world; even we anarchists wanted 
to do that. But the beat these 
movements as being entrapped in the 
world of the square. The word square 
means four-cornered, or lacking flexibil- 
ity. Of course, we all have some element 
of squareness in us. But the point is that 
the beat refuses to have any real dialogue 
with the world of the square, and this to 
me is fatal.” 

Brother Antoninus’ dialogue is in his 
poetry, which he prefers to have spoken 
rather than set in type. Sample 


sees all 


Now the lance-riddled 
pronged tree 

stretched in the death dance there 

opens his executing eye and gibbets me. 


man on that 


° 
Sowing the Seed 

The Bible broke its own bestseller rec- 
ord in 1958. At the r43rd annual meeting 
of the American Bible Society in Man- 
hattan last week, delegates learned that 
the society distributed 16,629,486 Scrip- 
tures last year in the U.S. and abroad. 
Previous record: 16 million in 1951. 

By the end of 1958, at least some por- 
tion of the Bible had been published in 
1,136 languages and dialects—the com- 
plete Bible in 215, the New Testament 
in 273, one or more Gospels in 648. Dur- 
ing the year the society added three new 
languages: Huichol and Otomi (Mexican 
Indian) and Combe (Spanish Guinea). 
But there are more than 1,000 tongues 
in which no part of the Bible has yet 
appeared. A 
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The Garden of Enid 


She is a wife, a mother, and publisher 
and editor of Seventeen, but Enid <A, 
Haupt, 53, is also a green-thumb gar- 
dener. When she visited Manhattan’s In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Reha- 
bilitation, Enid Haupt marveled at its 
superb equipment and the dedicated in- 
genuity of its staff. But she bemoaned 
the fact that children may spend several 
months there completely cut off from 


nature. Why not, she asked Director 
Howard A. Rusk, give them a garden 
to work in? 

Last week the institute, part of the 


N.Y.U.-Bellevue Medical Center, dedi- 
cated the Enid A. Haupt Children’s Gar- 
den—promptly dubbed “the Garden of 
Enid” by Dr. Rusk’s staff. Around a cen- 
tral greenhouse are plots to be developed 
by patients of all conditions and sizes. 
(Though the garden was planned for chil- 
dren, adult patients looked on so wist- 
fully that they will get to use it too.) In 
the greenhouse, in addition to such dec- 
orative come-ons as parrots, a cage of 
finches and an aquarium, is a wading pool 
so designed that even children in wheel- 
chairs can roll themselves to its edge and 
swing around to dabble their toes in it 
without help. 

Main attraction is the array of plants, 
set on benches of graduated heights so 
that children or adults, in wheelchairs or 
standing, can work at them. There the 
children will grow bougainvillaea to climb 
a trellis. They will use other trellises for 
grapes, tomatoes, peas and sweet peas. 
Children learning to use artificial hands 
have already set out young plants that 
can take rough handling. 

A special feature is a stretch of bench 
that might be marked in Braille, “Please 





touch the flowers.” Designed for blind 


children, it contains cacti without thorns, 
a patch of herbs including several fra- 
grant geraniums such as the lemon, 
rose, nutmeg and mint varieties. Within 
hours of its dedication, the exhibit's 
leaves had been thoroughly pawed, and 
many a blind child had pressed scented 
fingers to nostrils dilating with the joy 
of discovery. 


Hospital Strike 


The biggest strike in the history of U.S. 
hospitals bedeviled New York City last 
week. At six voluntary, nonprofit hospitals 
(four in Manhattan, one each in The 
Bronx and Brooklyn), nurses’ aides, or- 
derlies, porters, kitchen and laundry help 
hit the bricks on orders of Local 1199, 
Retail Drug Employees Union, A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. This week, with no settlement in 
sight, the union was threatening to strike 
several more hospitals. 

Thanks to weeks of forewarning, all the 
struck hospitals had laid in extra stocks 
of food and linens. had enrolled volunteers 
who ran trays (with pickup meals on 
paper plates), trundled patients to and 
from operating theaters, operated ele- 
vators. One Park Avenue matron, Mrs. 
Sidney Milan, showed up with her butler: 
she passed out trays while he ran an 
elevator. Since professional staffs (doctors 
and nurses) were not involved, patients 
suffered no serious ill effects. 

With Relief, a Living. As usual, the 
disputants were miles apart on the 
strike’s effectiveness. Said a hospital 
spokesman: only about 1,000 of 3,500 
nonprofessional workers had heeded the 
call. Claimed the union: 3,200 out of 
4,300 Were out. But there was no question 
as to the issues: the union wanted recog- 
nition to bargain collectively for the 


Ben Martin 


MANHATTAN GREENHOUSE FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
"Please touch the flowers." 
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New York Daily News 
VOLUNTEER MILAN & BUTLER 
"Has reason been abandoned?" 


workers, 27,000 of whom in New York 
City’s 82 voluntary, nonprofit hospitals 
are woefully underpaid.* Local 1199 
charged that the bulk of them make less 
than $40 (some as little as $32) for 
a work week of 40 hours or more, with 
no overtime or fringe benefits. Many also 
get relief payments to eke out a living. In 
hospitals operated by the city itself, cor- 
responding workers have collective bar- 
gaining, get up to 75% more. By strike 
threats, the union had already won rec- 
ognition at two voluntary hospitals, re- 
ported smooth relations there. 

But voluntary hospitals are specifically 
exempted by both federal and state law 


from compulsory collective bargaining, 
and the struck six stuck to their legal 
guns. The Greater New York Hospital 


Association rejected Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner's suggestion that both sides sub- 
mit their case to an impartial fact-finding 
commission. On strike’s eve, the six hos- 
pitals got court orders to head it off, but 
the orders were ineffective because Local 
President Leon J. Davis, once an apostle 
of left-wing causes, went into hiding to 
avoid service. 

Rhetorical Question. The hospitals 
were in a financial bind. All operate at 
whopping deficits (up to $1,872,000 last 
year for Manhattan's Mount Sinai, biggest 
of those struck). Retorted the union: 
underpaid employees should not be called 
on to subsidize hospitals. A major drain 
on the voluntary hospitals has been that 
the city pays them only $16 a day for 
care of indigent patients, though it budg- 
ets $28 a day in its own hospitals. On 
July 1 it will begin paying $20, and the 
hospitals promised to use the extra funds 
to raise nonprofessional workers’ pay. It 
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; f Most valuable payoff on a satellite or space probe are the secrets 
; flashed by radio to earthbound scientists. Reports from Pioneer IV 
came back from as far out as 407,000 miles—greatest distance 
over which a radio signal has ever been received. 
: 
\ Those history-making messages were powered by Mallory Mercury 
| 
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Batteries that were selected for satellite duty early in the nation’s 
space program. Tiny but powerful, they deliver steady output 
under extreme temperature ranges for many vital hours beyond 
the abilities of ordinary batteries. 


Unique mercury batteries, an important factor in the miniaturi- 
zation of portable military communication equipment, hearing 










aids, transistor radios and pocket tape recorders, were invented 
by Samuel Ruben, a long-time Mallory associate, and developed 
by Mallory over some 15 years. They are another unusual “‘first”’ 
by Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components * Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors « Timer Switches 
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Let the travel experts at American Express plan your trip... 


off to 


Patni 


see 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


make the 


most of your time and money (and your money goes a long way in Spain) 
« give you the most in travel pleasure! Then, off you go to fascinating 


Spain. You have the fun... 


the work’s all done! See your Trave/ Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. * Offices and Correspondents Throughout the World 


COMPLETE KITCHEN 


COMBINES: STOVE + OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER « STORAGE 


ls available with 8 cu. ft 
refrigerator including 2 cu. ft. pull-out 
freezer drawer 
celain tops 


stainless steel or por 
natural wood finishes 
garboge disposal 


WR | heen eden details ar pecifi- 
ations of General Chet kitc 


units 


GENERAL AIR CONDITIONING CORP 
Dept. F-8, 4542 E. Dunham St 
Los Angeles 23, California 


General Chef 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 





STEEL POWER CENTER 


Firat Hoh 
GOLF BALL 


“INCREASES 
distance! 


REDUCES 
hooks and 
slices!’ 
Jimmy Demaret 
Master's Champion 
3 TIMES 
SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 
FIRST FLIGHT CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Chlorophyll Deodorant 












will amount to $6,000 





00 a year far 
short of what is needed. 

\t week’s end the union stood fast in 
its demand lor recognition, while the 
hospitals were equally firm in rejecting it. 
As State Supreme Court Justice George 
lilzer wrestled with motions and counter- 
motions on the injunction suits, he felt 
that both sides had forgotten that the 
patients’ welfare should be their first 


concern, asked exasperatedly: “Has rea 





son been abandoned by all vou people? 
The question was rhetorical. 


The Neon Warning 


Fiddling with elaborate detectors, Lieut. 
Walter Johnson, 29, of the Navy's medical 
corps, Was measuring the power density 
of microwave radiation from radar beams 
aboard the guided-missile cruiser Galves- 
ton, All at once he felt a slight burning 
sensation in his backside. Dr. Johnson 
happened to have a couple of neon lamps 
(the size of flashbulbs) in his hip pocket. 
With no wires or other connections, the 
lamps had glowed and heated up when he 
got in the way of radar waves. 

As a result of Dr. Johnson's experience 
crewmen of Galveston (and ships being 
similarly equipped) are now protected 
igainst overexposure to high-energy radar 
beams by a simple device: on his uniform 
each man has a little neon lamp, which 
glows when he is exposed to danger. At 
the warning glow, all he has to do is 
step aside, out of the beam’s path. 

Soon after Galveston was commissioned 
last year, it became clear that her elec- 
tronic batteries confronted crewmen with 
new hazards that had not shown up in 
earlier missile cruisers (Boston and Can- 
berra) with lower-powered transmitters. 
Also, the danger of intense microwaves 
(Time, April 6) had not been plotted in 
detail. From animal experiments and 
sketchy data on humans, the Navy medics 
set a level of 1o milliwatts per square 
centimeter of body surface as con 
servatively safe for personnel aboard 
missile ships. Dr. Johnson's findings on 
Galveston proved that this level was 
sometimes exceeded. 

By happy chance, it turned out that 
the neon lamps light up when exposed to 
radar waves with a power density of only 
5 or 6 mw.,/sq. cm.—about half the per- 
missible dose for man. So they are perfect 
for the purpose, and last indefinitely, Dr. 
Johnson and two Navy medical colleagues 
report in the United States Armed Forces 
Medical Journal. Photo ftlashbulbs can 
also: be used for a one-shot warning: they 
go off when exposed to still smaller doses 
radiation. 

Galveston’s huge radar domes, one for 
scanning the sky to detect enemy targets 
the other for locking onto them and 
tracking them, at first presented another 
hazard: a spillover of X rays. Several 
men were found to have been overexposed 
before this fact was detected, but none 
have shown any ill effects. The danger 
was eliminated by installing extra lead 
shielding for the klystron tubes in the 
transmitters. Future tubes will be made 
with the shielding built in. 


ot microwave 
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Newton Crumley, Nevada cattleman and owner of the Holiday Hotel in Reno, inspects Charolais cattle in Puerto Rico. 


“I brought home a great idea from Puerto Rico—dry rum 


—and my Nevada friends think it’s terrific.” 


“As I admired a prime herd of Charolais cattle 
in Puerto Rico,” reports Newton Crumley of 
Reno, “a rum old fashioned appeared. 

“T tasted it warily—and knew I had made a 
discovery. Puerto Rican rum is bright. Clear. 
Brilliant. And it is dry. 

“When I got back to Nevada, I introduced 
my friends to this splendid rum. They agree 
with me—rum is great stuff. 

“Not only in the traditional daiquiri, mind 


you. In dozens of different drinks. Rum and 
tonic. Rum Collins. Rum on the rocks. Rum 
punch. Rum sours. 

“All different. All delicious.” 


Rum Old Fashioned Recipe; Small cube sugar, 
two dashes of Angostura bitters, 114 oz. gold 
Puerto Rican rum, orange slice, cherry, ice. For 
free rum recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 


Dept. T-12, 666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Rum Old Fashioned 
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58 new truck models 


from roomy pickups to rugged six-wheelers! 


5 economy-proved “sixes” 


plus 3 new optional V-8 engines . . . all designed for truck loads, 
truck speeds, truck work. Available in models up to 33,000 lbs. GVW. 


42 new features 


including new looks, new loadspace, new custom interiors, new all-weather 
driving comfort. Not forgetting traditional International values 


like safer vision, easier entry and exit, and common-sense service accessibility! 





Smart New Travelall® takes loads that would swamp 
a “wagon”... or gives 8 passengers a roomier ride. Extra 
curbside door for convenience and safety. 





International pickups are 
styled with dual headlights, dis 


THIS YEAR, Sree: 
ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
ARE THIS NEW! 








Ne aa 


New compact-design models have husky “six” 
or V-8 engines. Cabs are short in length for easier 
handling of heavy payloads and long vans 





New 7- or 8%-ft. Bonus-Load bodies are flush with 
cab for extra loadspace. Center-controlled tailgate 
makes load handling easier. Standard pickup 

bodies also available. Truck-designed “six” or V-8 
engines match your load and road requirements. 


TRUCKS 





Here you see a sample of all the new 
things and new thinking about truck 
operation that you'll find only in the 
world’s most complete line. Today, more 
than ever, it’s INTERNATIONAL! With 
specialized models for multi-stop deliv- 
ery. With extra-heavy-duty models for 
off-highway work. With the right model 
for any truck job, from 3,800 lbs. to 
100,000 Ibs. GVW! There’s an INTER- 
NATIONAL Truck built for your job... 
powered for it . . . and styled to look 
good doing it . . . whether you drive a 
pickup or boss a fleet. See your local 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer. 


WORLD’S MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 
for any truck job! 


ms 












New Metro-Mite. America’s biggest | 
little delivery truck! 200 cu. ft. of load- 
space, 4-cylinder power, low price! | 





New Stake or platform models are 
built for rugged city or farm use. 
“Six” or V-8 power, 4x2 or 4x4 drive 





Travel-Crew Cab models carry 6 
men and equipment to and from | 
field jobs in all-weather comfort | 








Sightliner® models offer space- 
saving 48-in. cab and time-saving V-8 
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Freedom writes in a big, bold hand 


IT WAS QUIET now in the big room. 

The weeks of talk were over. The moment of decision 
had come. 

The man picked up the pen. 

Strange, to think he might hang for what he was about to 
do. Hang! “Together or separately,” as witty Mr. Franklin 
had put it. 

Very well, then. He'd let them know that he’d gone into 


it with all his heart... with a clear conscience ... with the 
deep conviction of a man who does what is right. 


He smiled. The pen swept across the parchment, and the 
letters stood bold and clear: Jo/n Hancock. 
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American at Oxford 


To American tourists outside Oxford 
University’s Christ Church, the stern, 
spectacled Anglican clergyman in flowing 
red, white and black robes looked as au- 
thentically Oxonian as the sweeping Tom 
Quad that he strode across so swiftly. But 
the Rev. Dr. Cuthbert Aikman Simpson, 
67, is in fact an American. Last week he 
became the first U.S. citizen ever named 
dean of a Church of England cathedral. 
And as dean of Christ Church, Dr. Simp- 
son also becomes head of its renowned 
annex, Oxford's Christ Church College, 
familiarly known as “The House.” 

Born in Nova Scotia, the son of a 
clergyman, Dean Simpson came to the 
U.S. in 1927. An Anglican priest since 
1921, he had been a World War I Ca- 
nadian Army captain and a Canadian 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford (Christ Church). 
As an assistant professor at Manhattan’s 
General Theological Seminary, Dr. Simp- 
son became a U.S. citizen in 1937 (“I 
cast my first vote for La Guardia’) and 
a distinguished Biblical scholar (The Early 
Traditions of Israel). In 1954 Oxford 
called him back to be regius professor 
of Hebrew and one of Christ Church’s 
five canons. There he is known with con- 
siderable awe for searching lectures com- 
bined with openhanded hospitality, a 
briskly friendly American who keeps a vis- 
itor’s glass filled and vacuum-cleans his 
brain at the same time. 

Dr. Simpson was chosen for his new 
post by fellow dons and canons, approved 
by Queen Elizabeth and Prime Minister 
Macmillan. He is not the first American 
to head a top English college; Manhattan- 
born Dr. Arthur L. Goodhart became mas- 
ter of Oxford’s University College in 1951. 


Oxford Moil 
Curist CHurcH’s DEAN SIMPSON 
New head of The House. 
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But The House, founded in 1525 by Car- 
dinal Wolsey and later called Aedes Chris- 
ti (House of Christ), is perhaps Oxford's 
best-known college. It is famed among 
Oxonians for the university’s richest un- 
dergraduates, among tourists for its mag- 
nificent hall and spacious quadrangle. As 
dean, Dr. Simpson will move into an offi- 
cial residence stocked with prized paint- 
ings and carvings, one of Oxford's state- 
liest mansions. 

“I’m sure none of my friends in New 
York expected this when I left five years 
ago,’ he said last week in his still Man- 
hattan-tinted accent as he puffed a Dun- 
hill cigarette. But he saw nothing odd 
about an American occupying a bastion 
of Britain. Said Anglican Simpson: “The 
United States Government doesn’t seem 
to mind if I pray for Queen Elizabeth.” 


Counter-Revolution 

For months the schools of Little Rock, 
Ark. have deteriorated under the segrega- 
tionist pressure of Arkansas’ Governor Or- 
val Faubus. By closing the four high 
schools, integration has been stopped cold, 
and this school year some 3,086 high 
school students have been forced to find 
private or correspondence schools. The 
remaining 579 students have attended no 
classes since fall and have had but one 
school function—playing football. 

Last week Little Rock, scene of an un- 
finished American morality play, produced 
a second act. At issue was a Faubus “‘sug- 
gestion” that the six-member Little Rock 
school board fire certain veteran teachers. 
Segregationists expanded the purge to 44 
teachers, including the principal, two vice 
principals and 21 teachers at Central High 
School. No charges were specified; no 
hearings were held. The teachers, some 
of whom have been in Little Rock since 
the ‘20s, were simply “imprudent” about 
integration. 

"Keep On." When the school board's 
three Faubusites dutifully heeded their 
sponsor fortnight ago, the script was 
switched by the three moderate members. 
To keep the teacher purge from being 
legal, the moderates walked out of a board 
meeting, and there was no quorum. The 
Faubusites fired the teachers anyway, and 
Little Rock erupted: 179 angry citizens 
organized STOP (the Committee to Stop 
This Outrageous Purge ). Using a new anti- 
integration law rammed through last fall 
by Faubus himself, STOP flooded the city 
last week with petitions for a recall elec- 
tion of the Faubusite board members. In 
three days STOP surged over the required 
minimum of 7,000 signatures, at week's 
end had 9,603, plus financial contributions 
from all over the state. 

To STOP’s support came an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Little Rock’s 13,000- 
member-P.T.A. council. When the P.T.A. 
at one grade school invited Attorney Amis 
Guthridge of the White Citizens’ Council 
to state his pro-Faubus case, Guthridge 
merely grumbled a few words to the 











Larry Obsitnik—Arkansas Gozette 
Guturipce & Litre Rock P.T.A. 
Old saws cut no ice. 


packed auditorium and sat down. Later he 
called the meeting “a trap,’ spoke dark- 
ly of “left-wing” P.T.A. leaders rigging 
“Communist-like demonstrations” at oth- 
er schools. Such old saws cut no ice. 
What parents clearly preferred was the 
stand taken by Russell H. Matson, one of 
the moderate board members: “If we 
keep on, we can end up with a better 
school system than we have ever had.” 

Orval's Law. Alarmed, segregation ex- 
tremists last week hurriedly petitioned 
their own forces for a recall election of 
the moderate board members, managed to 
gather 7,700-odd signatures. At week’s end 
the two sides appeared qualified for a re- 
call election of the entire school board in 
about ten days. 

A victory for the moderates would not 
guarantee an all-moderate school board 
vacancies can still be filled by the county 
school board, which seems pro-Faubus. 
Even an all-moderate board would not 
mean imminent integration of Little 
Rock's schools—but simply the first real 
step in that direction in 20 long months. 
Whatever the outcome, anti-Faubus senti- 
ment was so rife last week that Faubus 
himself cautiously announced: “It’s the 
people's business. If they want to recall 
anybody, that’s their right under the law. 
I signed that law, you know.” 

While Little Rock stirred, the man who 
tried to prevent the collapse of the city’s 
schools was elsewhere. In 1955 Little Rock 
so respected its superintendent of schools 
and his calm desegregation plan that it 
named him Man of the Year. Last winter 
big (6 ft. 3 in., 250 lbs. ), outspoken Virgil 
Blossom, 52, was forced to leave town. 
Out of work for nearly six months (and 
still owed nearly $7,700 by Little Rock), 
Dr. Blossom has a new job: in July he 
will take over the semi-integrated schools 
of San Antonio, which sought him mainly 
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for his talents as an organizer of 
schools. 

“IT had come a far piece.” he recalls of 
his departure from Little Rock, in a new 
book entitled /t Has Happened Here 
(Harper; $2.95). “Little Rock was a clas- 
sic example of what a community should 
not let extremists do to it. I did not think 
it could happen . . . I don’t believe it will 
happen again in the same way. It is no 
longer possible to escape the realization 
that the future of our public education is 
at stake, that the future of thousands 
upon thousands of wonderful young peo- 
ple depends on respect for the law. I hold 
a fundamental conviction that the South 
will intelligently and ably face, not to the 
illusory past, but to the high promise of 
our nation’s future.” 


Needed: $6 Billion a Year 


How can the U.S. pay for higher edu- 
cation in the next decade? This week 
Harvard Economist Seymour E. Harris, a 
skilled man with a budget. did some so- 
phisticated figuring for the Central Asso- 
ciation of College and University Business 
Officers’ meeting at Purdue University. 

The basic Harris proposition: if college 
enrollment doubles on schedule in ten to 
twelve years, to 6,000,000, annual 
will triple to $9 billion, and may be in- 
flation-fueled to $11 billion. Therefore 
needed: at least $6 billion more yearly. 

It is the Federal Government that is 
not carrying its load in higher education,’ 
Harris said. Example: in the 14 years end- 
ing last year, the annual state and local 


new 


costs 


share of U.S. educational expense rose 
from 24% to 34% ($1.2 billion). while 
the federal contribution declined from 


36% to 15° ($535 million). Harris thinks 
the federal share should rise by $500 mil- 
lion yearly. With state and local govern- 
ments chipping in an additional $500 mil- 
lion (perhaps $1 billion “under great pres- 
sure’), the total governmental share for 
colleges could be about $1.5 billion yearly. 

But the biggest untapped source of 
more college income is tuition. Harris is 
strongly in favor of boosting it from the 
present $1 billion yearly to $4 billion. 
While average tuition has risen about 
$100 since 1930, he notes, the comparable 
costs to a college have risen to $500— 
requiring a $400 subsidy a year for the 
average student. At the same time, family 
income after taxes has risen by $3,000. 
If tuitions are scaled accordingly—and 
scholarships are also expanded—the net 
income from higher tuition could be about 
$2.5 billion yearly. 

The remainder would come from phi- 
lanthropy and endowment incomes ($500 
million to $1 billion yearly if prosper- 
ity continues) and stringent college econ- 
omizing. Items: bigger classes. fewer 
“small” courses, using existing classrooms 
for longer hours, more use of TV lectur- 
ing. There is no reason, Economist Harris 
believes. why economies cannot cut the 
fat from college spending and yield an- 
other $1 billion to $2 billion annually. If 
the U.S. follows his budget, he suggested, 
it can easily find $7 billion a year to pay 
for its booming colleges. 


The Winner 


“IT took my prayer book to the con- 
test,”’ gasped the striking girl in the white 
evening gown, “but I never thought I'd 
win it.” Last week Sophomore Nancy 
Street, 19, was indeed voted Miss Indiana 
University in the first beauty contest 
she ever entered. Real reason for her sur- 
prise: Nancy is a Negro, the first of her 
race to become a beauty queen on the 
Indiana campus. A speech and theater 
major, she defeated 14 white coeds with 





Associated Press 
BEAUTY QUEEN STREET 
With a dance and a prayer. 


her good looks and a dance interpretation 
of Harlem Nocturne. will now compete 
for the state's Miss Indiana title. If she 
wins that one, Nancy gets a crack at the 
big title: Miss America. 


° ° 
Segregation by Marriage? 

As parents across the country are learn- 
ing, school can expand the marriage rate 
as well as the mind. Student marriages in 
Dallas are increasing almost twice as fast 
as the population of the schools. In 1958 
the Dallas rate soared 41% to 480 mar- 
ried students (including nine in grade 
schools), compared to 286 in 1957 and 
72 in 1953. Though one somewhat tardy 
student was aged 27, last year’s marrying 
kind were mainly (66%) aged 17 or 
younger, with three 13 or younger. Among 
them, they had 72 children. 

In some alarm, the Dallas P.T.A. coun- 
cil last week urged the board of education 
to take stern measures—and quickly. 
The board warmly received one P.T.A. 
suggestion that all married students be 
banned from extracurricular activities 
next year. A second P.T.A. idea—consign- 
ing married students to separate schools— 
seemed a bit startling at first gulp. Mused 
one board member: “We already have a 
racial segregation problem here. Are we 
about to face a marriage segregation prob- 
lem too?” 
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Mr. Jones, the auditors are here ...MR. JONES! 


In the past two years more businesses have been 
caught on a limb by embezzling employees than 
in the previous quarter century. And almost 40% 
are not insured for such loss! In fact, surveys 
prove over 2,500,000 businesses lack adequate 
protection against one or more common risks. 
Why not be sure about your insurance? Let an 


Etna Casualty agent make a thorough study of 


AETNA CASUALTY ® 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


your business risks. His professional methods 

were pioneered by Atna Casualty. And he backs 

them up with his individual personal service. 

Phone him today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 
* * * 

Ask about Budget-Rite, Etna Casualty’s new 

monthly payment plan. It’s simple — convenient 


— businesslike. Conserves working capital, too. 





7Etna Casualty and Surety Company e¢ Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company e Standard Fire Insurance Company e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Guide 


for Investors — 
by MERRILL LYNCH 


We publish it once every quarter— 
a comprehensive survey filled with 
enough fact and information to 
make worthwhile reading for almost 
any investor, 

It begins with a thorough-going 
run-down on the current investment 
situation—ranks two dozen differ- 
ent industries in terms of how at- 
tractive they appear as compared 
with the general market outlook. 

Then it takes a 1500-word look 
at the business situation as a whole 
— focuses in turn on each of the 
like 


government 


major economic barometers 
consumer spending, 
outlays, or capital expenditures, 
that seem to call for special con- 
sideration in planning your invest- 
ments. 

Finally, there’s a full page of 
recommendations — fifty or more 
selected stocks, classified by invest- 
ment type, together with the latest 
figures available on earnings and 
dividends, prices and yields. 

For a clear-cut picture of just 
where American business stands and 
where it seems to be going... 

For an objective analysis of how 
leading industries, companies, and 
stocks might fare—ask for the cur- 
rent issue of our “Guide for Inves- 
tors.” There's no charge for your 
copy, of course. Just call, or write— 


Department S-28 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Warlock (20th Century-Fox is a two- 
our, $2,000,000 western with three major 
stars (Richard Widmark, Henry Fonda, 
Anthony Quinn), two main heroes, two 
main villains, three main plots, five sub- 
plots, eight cooling corpses, and nine 
major outbreaks of violence. Hero No. 1 
(Fonda), a sort of Good Bad Guy, is 
a notorious gunman who wears gold- 
handled Colts. The townspeople of War- 
lock ask him to protect them from Villain 
No. 1 (Tom Drake), a Bad Bad Guy with 
a slow sneer, a fast draw, and plenty of 
sneaking dry-gulchers on his payroll. Un- 
fortunately, Hero No. 1 refuses to take 
the job without his sidekick, Villain No. 
2 (Quinn), a G.B.G. who turns out to 
be a B.B.G.—the sort of lowdown skunk 
that makes his girl friend keep him. So 
the scriptwriter rings in Hero No. 2 
(Widmark), a G.B.G. who develops into 
a G.G.G. and goes after the bad guys 
like a blackbird picking ticks off a cow. 
In the end, with the villains all gone, the 
heroes have nothing left to do but answer 
the all-important questions: 1) Who is 
faster on the draw? 2) Who is slower on 
the drawl? 


It Happened to Jane (Arwin: Colum- 
bia). “Why,” asks a small boy, gazing up 
into the homely face of Ernie Kovacs, 
“are you so mean?” Smugly lipping his 
expensive Havana, Kovacs simpers like 
a contented cigargoyle at one of the nicest 
things anybody has ever said to “the 
meanest man in the world.” As such, and 
proud of it, Comic Kovacs turns a fairly 
unfunny script into a funny farce—the 
success story of a self-made monster. 

Born on the wrong side of the tracks, 
Ernie is the sort of stop-at-nothing car- 
toon capitalist who not only moved over 
to the right side—he bought the 
tracks. The camera discovers him, in 
sleek middle age. roaring it up as the 
beast of the board room of the Eastern 
& Portland Railroad, whose cringing mis- 
cellany of vice presidents is pleading with 
the “general,” as he likes to be called, 
not to ruin a poor helpless widow ( Doris 
Day) and her two small children. With 
surly reluctance, he consents to make 
a nominal restitution to the “miserable 
broad” for her shipment of lobsters that 
died on the siding because of his penny- 
wise policies. 

The broad, with good reason, demands 
triple damages—and wins them from a 
local court. But Kovacs only leers hap- 
pily around his cigar, and his lawyers in- 
form her lawyer (Jack Lemmon): “We 
have the entire appellate structure of the 
State of Maine before us.’ Deciding that 
two can play dirty pool, the heroine slaps 
a writ of execution on the villain, “at- 
taches” the next train that happens to 
come through town, parks it on a spur 
track and challenges the brute to top 
that. He does. He demands rent for the 
spur track—$1 a foot, $230 a day. 


also 





The heroine of course cannot raise that 
kind of money—but the public can and 
does. Aroused by the brave little woman’s 
battle with the corporate dragon, millions 
of televiewers produce a deluge of dimes 
for a fight-the-villain fund. With Odys- 
sean shrewdness, Kovacs pretends to 
yield. He makes the heroine a present 
of the train. Unfortunately, he announces 
with an evil snicker, that leaves him with- 
out a train to serve the town. The horri- 
fied townspeople turn against the heroine. 
Has the villain triumphed? As far as the 
spectator is concerned, there was never 


ERNIE Kovacs AS THE VILLAIN 
Self-made monster's success story. 


any contest. Who could prefer a conven- 
tionally pretty Hollywood Belinda to the 
most hilarious Rassendale who ever slept 
in sneer-curlers? 


The Mating Game (M-G-M} is a busy 
B that crudely tramples among The Dar- 
ling Buds of May, a riotously ribald novel 
by Britain’s H. E. Bates (Time, May 26, 
1958), and reduces it to a nice, safe, 
bring-the-whole-family outing in the post- 
card pastures of Maryland. 

The picnic takes place on the go-acre 
estate of one “Pop” Larkin (Paul Doug- 
las), a beer-bellied. golden-hearted, God- 
send-payday paragon of the old-fashioned 
vices: civic irresponsibility and the right 
to shirk. Inevitably, the Internal Revenue 
Service (Tony Randall) tries to catch 
up with him. “I'd like to look at your 
books,’ says tight-lipped Tony, the per- 
fect black-shoe bureaucrat. Douglas looks 
puzzled. “I don’t do much reading,” he 
replies. But Tony forges ahead, deeper 
and deeper into a slough of Southern 
hospitality. 

Douglas overwhelms him with irrele- 
vant information, tempts him with a 
scrumptious Maryland crab salad, sends 
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him tooting off on a tour of the farm with 
an oversexed daughter (Debbie Reyn- 
olds) who reclines invitingly in the first 
patch of tall grass she can find. By the 
time Tony gets back to the farmhouse, 
two of Debbie’s grade-schoolboy brothers 
have helpfully removed the engine from 
his car—they are giving him, they an- 
nounce, a free “ring job.” At about this 
point, poor Tony is driven to drink 
(something called a Laughing Hyena: one 
part vermouth, two parts gin, three parts 
whisky). After which he of course starts 
to laugh like a hyena, blacks out, wakes 


up the next morning in Debbie's bed. 
“You were wonderful,” she sighs ador- 
ingly. “You better get some more sleep. 
After last night you need it.” Tony stares 
at the camera in horror. “What,” 
the audience, “have I done!” 


He has done, as usual, a pretty slick | 


job as a straight-face comic, and he 
would have done a better job—along with 
Actor Douglas and Actress Reynolds—if 
Director George Marshall had not decided 
to play The Mating Game at a speed less 
suitable to a romantic comedy than to 
a board of chess. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Elizabeth Taylor, 27, cine- 
mactress; and Eddie Fisher, 30, crooner 
(34 hours after he got a Nevada divorce 
from Cinemactress Debbie Reynolds); 
she for the fourth time, he for the second; 
in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Married. Westbrook Pegler, 64, terri- 
ble-tempered Old Guard newspaper col- 
umnist; and Pearl Wiley Doane, 47, an 
energetic worker in Los Angeles Republi- 
can politics; he for the second time (his 
first wife died in 1955), she for the third; 
in Manhattan. 


Divorced. By Anita Ekberg, 27, bos- 
omy, Swedish-born cinemactress (Paris 
Holiday): Anthony Steel, 39, swashbuck- 
ling cinemactor (/vory Hunter); after 
three years of marriage, no children; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Reuven Shiloah, 49, Israeli dip- 
lomat, Minister Plenipotentiary to Wash- 
ington (1953-57), a director of Israeli in- 
telligence operations during Israel's strug- 
gle for independence; of a heart ailment; 
in Tel Aviv, 


Died. Rex Smith, 58, world-roving, 
hard-living journalist and author; one- 
time (1937-41) editor of Newsweek, 
where he revamped editorial policy, helped 
push circulation from 190,000 to 450,000; 
editor of the Chicago Sun (1941-42); 
Vice President of American Airlines in 
charge of Public Relations (1946-58); of 
cancer; in Manhattan. 


Died. Howell G. Crim. 60, longtime 
(1930-57) usher at the White House who 
served under four Presidents, became 
chief usher in 1938; of a lung ailment; 
in Washington. 


Died. Whitley Charles Collins, 61, pres- 
ident of Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; of a cir- 
culatory ailment; in Los Angeles. A bank- 
er by training, Collins brought financial 
know-how to Northrop when he took over 
in 1954, in four years saw its sales rise 
from $171 million to $256 million. 


Died. Sidney Bechet, 62, Negro Dixie- 
land jazz artist famed for the honeyed 
wail of his soprano saxophone; of cancer; 
in Garches, a Paris suburb. At ten Bechet 
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was tooting his clarinet in the dives of 
Storyville, New Orleans’ oldtime red-light 
district, over the years spread the lusty 
music of Dixieland up and down the land, 
across the Atlantic. An eclectic musician 
who knew Bach, could read music only 
sketchily, but wrote a ballet, Composer- 
Performer Bechet wove grand opera into 
Dixieland, combined some Verdi with 
Gershwin whenever he played Summer- 
time. In and out of favor in the U.S., he 
won his greatest success in Europe, be- 
came the idol of Paris café jazz buffs, who 
named go or more children after him. 
High point of a flamboyant career was 
his 1951 marriage to German-born Eliza- 
beth Ziegler. Ten jazz bands played wed- 
ding music; flocks of jazz fans sang and 
danced in the streets; doves and cham- 
pagne surrounded the couple as_ they 
jogged along the 
horse-drawn carriage. 


Died. Joe Cook, 69, zany vaudevillian 
who juggled six Indian clubs, devised com- 
plicated Seltzer-squirting, walnut-cracking 
machines, brought the house down by tell- 
ing why he would not imitate four Ha- 
waiian ukulele players; in Clinton, N.Y. 


Died. Konstantin Mikhailovich Bykov, 
73, director of the I. P. Pavlov Institute 
of Physiology in Leningrad, who, follow- 
ing the lead of his teacher, Pavlov, re- 
jected Freud as the key to understanding 
human behavior; in Leningrad. 


Died. Saverio Polito, 79, overzealous 
Rome police chief (1946-53) accused 
(and later cleared) of hushing up investi- 
gation of the notorious Wilma Montesi 
death, jailed by the Fascists in 1943 on a 
charge of trying to seduce Mussolini's wife 
while she was in his custody; of a circu- 
latory ailment; in Rome. 


Died. Edgar Landon Apperson, 89, auto 
industry pioneer, who built one of the 
world’s first cars; in Phoenix, Ariz. In 
1893 Apperson put together his first car 


in a little shop in Kokomo, Ind., later 
produced annually 1,500 cars (called 
Jackrabbits ), prophesied in 1943: “When 


the American people are willing to sac- 
rifice showing off, they'll get a lighter 
car built of light materials that will be 
cheaper to run.” 
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FOOL MISTAKES 
WERE KEEPING 


ME BROKE 


So | Sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


I always seemed to make mistakes. I sold 
some land when prices were low. I 
bought a home when prices were high. 

Then one day I picked up a copy of 
The Wall Street Journal. I saw right 
away that it had the facts I needed to 
help me in my personal affairs and in my 
job. So I sent $7 for a Trial Subscription. 

The Journal not only tells me how to 
earn more money — it also tells me how 
to get more value for the money I spend. 
And articles on taxes guide me on what 
to do to keep my taxes down. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Tria] Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. TM 5-25 





MANTOVAN 


FILM ENCORES 
Vol.2 


“that is In “Mantovani’s 

x ati tte betty ts tae of 
film music of recent years. 
Separate Tables; The High and the Mighty; 
: 


the most 


A Certain Smile; Friendly Persuasion 

Tammy; Be My Love; April Love; Around 
The World; Fascination; Secret Love; 
Whatever Will Be, Will Be (Que Sera, Sera): 
When You Wish Upon a Star. 


sq, : $e, 


For truly _Dleswaraabte music this 
:gibom & is unsurpassed. 


LONDON 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Dept. 539 W. 25th St, NY. 
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Here are Grumman S2F Trackers on board aircraft carrier, mainstay of United 
States Navy HUK Group on Anti-Submarine Warfare maneuvers. 


S2F starts search with electronic gear that can detect snorkel, periscope, or sub 
radar, even the submerged sub's disturbance of the earth's magnetic field. 








Cities are 
Sitting Ducks 





Coastal cities—of course. Midland cities, too. In fact, any city anywhere in the U. S. 
is a sitting duck target for missiles launched from subs. | 


One of the free world’s greatest menaces is the submarine. 


Best protection against this danger is the U. S. Navy—and its long-range anti-submarine 
task forces. Fixed-wing long-range aircraft, launched from task force carriers, 

patrol the high seas, probe their depths, screen their contents. They detect, 

identify and track. And, upon provocation, destroy. They help make the 
Navy our strongest defense against the threat of the submarine. 














These anti-submarine warfare (ASW) aircraft are operational with the Navy 
throughout the world. Many are Grumman S2F Trackers. They carry 

the most advanced electronic detection gear plus the weapons that enable 
them to perform the complete search-attack assignment. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage ° Long Island ° New York 





Personnel of Combat Intelligence Center are receiving S2F Tracker report of Grumman S2F Tracker is returning to aircraft carrier after “sinking” submarine 
contact and the dropping of detection devices to pinpoint submarine. in war games with depth charges and an ingenious homing torpedo. 
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Tough Prophet 

The wellspring of any architectural 
masterpiece lies in its design; blueprints 
and bricks come later. Even such a titan 
as the late Frank Lloyd Wright had to 
wait years to see his “impossible” ideas 
bear fruit. And the more adventurous the 
pioneer, the longer the wait. One of the 
most adventurous of all is Manhattan's 
Frederick Kiesler, who at 62 has origi- 
nated more ideas and seen fewer of them 
built than almost any other architect of 
his time. 

For Scrolls, a Fountain. Coming to the 
U.S. from his native Vienna in 1926, 
Kiesler took up teaching at Columbia in 
the 1930s, amazed his students with sug- 
gestions that they develop spiral buildings, 
semicircular projection screens, “floating 
cities” wrapped in cocoonlike weather pro- 
tectors, and “horizontal skyscrapers” sus- 
pended like bridges. In the 1940s he built 
great open sculptures and clusters of pic- 
tures ‘to relax inside’ and designed strik- 
ing stage sets for No Exit and The Magic 
Flute. 

Small, spry, tough, intense, Kiesler got 
few commissions for his missionary work 
and asked for no favors. His credo, stated 
in the College Art Journal: “The artist 
must learn only one thing in order to be 
creative: not to resist himself, but to re- 
sist without exception every human, tech- 
nical, social, economical factor that pre- 
vents him from being himself.” Recently, 
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FREDERICK KIESLER’S “ENDLESS HOUS 


a former student of Kiesler, Armand Bar- 
tos, asked him to become a partner while 
remaining strictly Kiesler. Their collab- 
oration resulted first in Manhattan's 
strange and elegant World House Galleries 
(Time, Feb. 4. 1957). Now ground is 
being broken for the partners’ full-scale 
project at the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
salem: a gigantic shrine, to be entered 
from underground, and built around an 
8o0-foot column of.water, to house the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Back in 1923 Kiesler proposed the first 
actual shell house in history. The Pan- 
theon in Rome is half a shell. Kiesler 
modeled a true shell, an egglike construc- 
tion balanced on stilts and tensile all 
around—not just at the top and sides. 
Last year, 35 years after he proposed it 
Kiesler was commissioned by Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art to carry out his 
still-revolutionary idea in model form. He 
secluded himself in his Greenwich Vil- 
lage loft, spent month after month brood- 
ing, sketching, constructing. The end re- 
sult is bound to surprise even those who 
know him. Anchored to its supporting 
columns as lightly as a dirigible, Kiesler’s 
“Endless House” looks more like a cloud 
than a building. 

For People, Change. Entrance is up a 
winding ramp. Windows, to be filled with 
curving panes of Plexiglas, come wherever 
they naturally fall, between the ribs of 
the construction. Floors curve into walls 
and walls into ceilings, with no_ inter- 








DISTANT REALM 


ruption and no corners. Designed for shoe- 
less clambering, the interior is a plexus 
of balcony hideaways, ramps, hanging 
screens, near-flat areas with shelves for 
seats, and even a waterfall in the master 
bedroom. “Of course a building shouldn't 
be a box.” Kiesler explained last week, 
perching by his model like a bird over- 
looking its nest. “It shouldn’t be candy 
either—the candy engineering they're do- 
ing now. It needs to be flowing and open- 
ing, getting louder and softer, opening 
out and moving in. To be inside my End- 
less House will be like living inside a 
sculpture that is changing every second 
with the light.” 

Might it also be comfortable? Where 
would the refrigerator go? Won't those 
balconies be dangerous for children? How 
about privacy, heating and storage? Kies- 
ler does have answers to these questions, 
though as an all-out idea man he can be 
impatient with too much insistence on the 
practical, Comfort is largely a matter of 
habit, he argues; his house might seem 
uncomfortable at first, yet not remain so. 
The curving lips of the interior overhangs 
make them fairly safe for children. There 
is visual privacy, though not the privacy 
that afford. The kitchen is to be 
built into one of the supporting pillars 
beneath. Radiant heating will keep the 
house snug. Storage space exists in abun- 
dance between the interior and exterior 
shells of the building. 

Tentative plans have 





doors 


been made to 





do wonders in 


Teo is no substitute for actuality, yet art books can 


bringing home to space-bound men 
impossibly far realms of art. This spring, with the publica- 
tion of Japan: Ancient Buddhist Paintings, the New York 


panel representing the willful martyrdom of a future Bud- 
dha. It illustrates the legend of a saintly youth who comes 
upon a family of starving tigers. Filled with pity, he flings 
himself down from the top of a cliff, offering his own body 


to feed the tigers’ hunger. The story is told consecutively 
in a single picture, as in the case of some modern comic 
strips and many early Renaissance paintings. With Bud- 
dhist confidence in reincarnation on a higher plane, the 
youth gives himself up as simply as a candle flame pinched 
from its wick. He lies peacefully under the tigers’ tearing 
fangs. The whole dark and wild episode is painted with the 
utmost delicacy, even serenity. It looks like the imaginary 
scenes that small boys find among the ashes of dying fires. 


Graphic Society offered U.S. readers 32 color reproductions 
of masterpieces of Japanese religious art that are rolled up 
in scrolls, tucked away in mountain monasteries or other- 
wise unavailable to all but the most determined travelers. 

Like all too many art books, Japan is expensive ($18 
and its text contributes little or nothing to the pictures. 
But any one of the big (14 in. by 20 in.) color plates 
is worthy of a frame and a wall. 

Strangest picture in the book, perhaps, is a 7th century 
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UNESCO World Art Series; 


JAPANESE MASTERPIECE of the 7th century shows 
youth, a previous incarnation of the Buddha Shaka, lay- 
ing down his life to feed a family of hungry tigers. 
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See here, Sea-horse! lwo can play this game! 















We admit your “quiet, smooth-running’’ demonstra- 
tion is terrific. (The one that shows a vibrationless 
Johnson Sea-Horse carrying a tumbler-full of liquid 
with nary a spill.) But our Lawn-Boy Quietflite can 


do it, too! 


You see, the same engineering prowess that led to 
the smoothest-running outboard ever was also respon- 
sible for the Lawn-Boy Quietflite. With vibrations 
gone, the noise is gone. The Quietflite cuts level, trims 
close, starts easily, and it whispers while it works. 


Lawn-Boy power mowers, like the other products 
listed below, are designed for happier times outdoors. 
Enjoy the products of Outboard Marine! 


co for work and play millions depend on the products of 


2 OUTBOARD MARINE 


* PIONEER + CUSHMAN 





+ MIDLAND 
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ARCHITECT KIESLER 


build Kiesler’s new departure in archi- 
tecture in the garden of Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, where a full-scale 
Japanese house was erected for exhibi- 
tion five years ago. Never a man to waste 
time waiting for the decisions of practi- 
cal men, Kiesler has plunged ahead into 
yet another project—a room for medita- 
tion, in which paintings open like win- 
dows and sculptures burst treelike from 
the floor. 


Art by the Yard 


What cynics have long predicted finally 
came to pass: abstract art was on sale not 
by the painting but by the yard. In Mu- 
nich’s fashionable van de Loo Gallery, 
Italian Painter Pinot Gallizio, 57, did a 
booming business by snipping his 1o- and 
20-yard canvases into appropriate lengths. 
Customers were free to choose according 
to their needs and pocketbooks; “normal 
quality” sold for $25 per yd., “more pro- 
found quality” for $60 per yd. Leftovers 
went at a discount. 

Confused critics confessed that they 
found Gallizio’s drippings and crisscross 
calligraphy as good as or better than most 
abstractions. Said the art critic of Mu- 
nich’s Siiddeutsche Zeitung: “After all, in 
the circus we have learned to discern fine 
artistry and great human values beneath a 
clown.” Said irreverent Painter Pinot Gal- 
lizio, a former professor of chemistry and 





amateur archaeologist who turned painter | 


only seven years ago: ‘Painting as such 
has reached the end of its road. From now 
on, the human eye will be perfectly satis- 
fied by seeing any color or shape, pro- 
vided the color is brilliant and the 
shape imaginative. You won't get modern 


art any cheaper and certainly not any 


better.” 
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BEST IN SHOW 


...transistor champ has everything! 


= 


Brilllant new T-50 Baby Grand 
This champion performer has five of the most powerful tran- 
sistors made! Sensational big-set volume and superb tone, A 
new, smartly sculptured break-resistant case fits your pocket 
and your palm. As the clincher for top honors, this champ of 
compact radios plays almost anywhere—on just 4 tiny new 
mercury batteries. See and hear T-50 soon! Yours only $3495 


GENUINE LEATHER CARRY CADE OPTIONAL, EXTRA 








TIME is tor 


people who are excited 
about tomorrow 





the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
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AQUA-IVY 
TABLETS 


For Immunity To 
Poison Ivy —Poison Oak 





TRI-EX REFINED 





Wolf's Head Oil 


Outstandingly 
different 


Wotr’s HEap provides the kind of difference 
that really counts. With Wo.r’s HEAD, you 
get smoother engine operation . . . fewer repair 
bills . . . add less oil between drains. That's 
because WoLr’s HEAD is 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania . . . Tri-Ex refined three important 
extra steps . . . and scientifically fortified for 
superior premium quality. WoLr’s HEAD is 
tough ... long-lasting . . . gives 
you more miles of complete pro- 
tection per quart. Prove the 
difference yourself—try 
Wo.r'’s HEAD, today. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL 


REFINING CO., INC. 
OIL CITY, PA. 
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This little city wants 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS Of small cities and towns in the South today whose economy 
has traditionally been—and still is—based on thriving, prosperous agriculture. But 
due to modern mechanization, fewer farm workers are needed these days. Boys and 
girls who once grew up “on the land” and stayed there to help work it, now seek 
new, non-rural employment. What they want to hear today is the sound of a 
factory whistle! 

A factory locating in such a community finds a ready-made pool of industrious, 
intelligent workers made up of highly trainable young people who like their home 
town and don’t want to leave it. They are eager to find a local job in industry and 








ALL AMERICA IS GROWING — — BUT THE FAST-GROWING 





a factory whistle! 


just as determined to keep it. The community, too, welcomes new industry, to 
hold its economy in proper balance. 


Yours is not “just another” factory when you are lucky enough to locate in a 
place like this. Your plant is important! That is why, more and more, expanding 
industry is seeking out this sort of community in the South. Let our Industrial 
Development Department show you some of these fine smaller communities. Let 
them refer you to other industries like yours that have sought out and found 
just such an opportunity, with happy results for all concerned. “Look Ahead — 


Look South!” Pony ole Bc =a 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 








YOUNGSTER OF THE “FAMILY” IS THE MODERN SOUTH! 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Bull & the Boom 


Wall Street's golden bull added still 
more muscle last week. Shrugging off a 
nip at margin accounts by the Federal 
Reserve (see below), the U.S. investor 
drove the market to still another historic 
high. Led by some of the nation’s biggest 
corporations, stocks on the Dow-Jones 
industrial average rose to 637.04 at mid- 
week. By the final gong at week's end, 
profit taking had clipped only 2.51 points 
from the mark to put the weekly gain 
at 13.17 points. 

The professional traders had just about 
run out of things to say about the market. 
Wall Street's brokers and analysts have 
chewed the juice out of all the minor, 
technical reasons for the continuing rise. 
Now they are coming to recognize the 
great. overriding reason: business is fine 
and getting better, The U.S. is off on 
a brand new boom. 

New Gains. The news pouring from 
Government and corporate statisticians 
told of gains all around. Industrial pro- 
duction for April rose two more points 
to another record high at 149 on the 
Federal Reserve index. Nondurables were 
up a point, and slow-moving durable 
goods were finally sprinting ahead with 
a four-point advance to 164 on the index 
and the highest level since early 1957. 
With the housing boom still clipping 
along in April at a record rate of 1,390,- 
ooo new homes a year, output of building 
materials was up sharply; so were appli- 
ances, TV sets, furniture. 

In Detroit, spring was really spring for 
the first time since 1955. Sales in the first 
ten days of May were at a near record 19,- 
768 new cars daily, so good that Ward's 
Automotive Reports predicted production 
of 500,000 units in May, another 500,000 
in June, and possibly even another in 
July, traditionally the tailoff month in 
every model year. For steel, it meant one 
more increase, with schedules calling for 
94.1% of rated capacity and record pro- 
duction of 2,665,000 tons this week. 

The Future. What the U.S. could ex- 
pect in the future and what might well 
send Wall Street’s stock market higher 
sull was contained in the predictions of 
industry's executives. Ford Vice President 
Charles R. Beacham predicted that auto 
sales in 1959 would top 1958 by 40%. 
U.S. Rubber General Sales Manager Her- 
bert D. Smith predicted record sales of 
94-5 million tires this year for the replace- 
ment market, to say nothing of the 29 
million tires that go on new cars. 

The story of the tires could be equaled 
in dozens of U.S. industries, from TV 
sets to home freezers to autos, lawn mow- 
ers and swimsuits. The U.S. economy is 
so big that its replacement needs alone— 
the purchase of goods to replace old or 
only slightly used possessions—are enough 
in 1959 to keep many a businessman as 
busy as he could be. 
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Building Blocks 


A pickup in capital-goods outlays is a 
key prerequisite to sustain the new boom. 
Last week there were plenty of signs that 
capital spending is accelerating at a faster 
rate than was expected and that the pace 
will continue into 1960. 

Republic Steel Corp., the nation’s third 
largest steelmaker, announced that it will 
spend $375 million on a major improve- 
ment program over the next four years. 
The first project will be a $45 million hot 
strip mill, with a capacity for 145,000 tons 
per month, to be added at Republic’s 
Warren, Ohio plant. To dispel any doubts 
about overcapacity, Republic’s Chairman 
Charles M. White told stockholders that 
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he foresees the possibility of total steel 
industry output in 1960 exceeding 1955's 
record of 117,036,085 tons. Republic, 
which has boosted its own steelmaking 
capacity nearly 50% since the end of 
World War II, may, said White, well add 
another 3% by 1963. 

Another sign of the capital-goods build- 
up was machine-tool orders. Makers re- 
ported that new orders in April reached 
an estimated $50.6 million, nearly double 
the $28.3 million during the same month 
last year, and well ahead of shipments 
(see chart). Said James C. Hodge, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Warner & Swasey 
Co., leading U.S. toolmaker, whose orders 
are up at a rate more than 100% higher 
than last year: “We expect new order 
increases to continue during this year 
and probably into 1960.” 

Heavy electrical equipment makers also 
reported healthy improvement in new 
orders. General Electric’s large steam- 
turbine-generator department said that 
orders thus far this year are almost equal 
those for all of 1958, while Allis- 
Chalmers’ backlog of unfilled orders has 
risen 729% since the end of last year, now 


stands at $225 million, a record peacetime 
total. Other sectors of the capital-goods 
complex, such as generator makers, loco- 
motive builders, and construction equip- 
ment manufacturers, reported rising new 
business. Summed up McClure Kelley, 
president of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
(machine tools, road-building equip- 
ment): “The improvement comes from an 
across-the-board increase in our regular 
business and extends to all lines of our 
business.” 


WALL STREET 
Tighter Credit 


Concerned over “the excessive use of 
credit for purchasing securities,” the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board last week ordered new 
regulations to curb stock market credit. 
The Fed kept its basic rule that investors 
must put up 90% cash on new stock pur- 
chases. It added new provisions, effective 
June 15, to cover accounts in which stocks 
were bought on margin before the present 
margin rate. Formerly, if an investor sold 
stock, held on a margin below 90%, he 
had to use only 10% of the proceeds to 
pay off his debt to the broker. Now he 
must apply 50% of the proceeds. One ex- 
ception: if the investor sells his stock and 
buys another on the same day, he need 
not pay off any of the debt. 

The new rules also bring convertible 
debentures under margin rules for the first 
time. After converting the debenture into 
stock, the investor has 30 days to supply 
the go%, margin, The Fed will also keep 
a close watch on bank credit, which has 
been used to get around margin require- 
ments. Banks often lent up to 50% on 
stocks. Now, if the bank lends more than 
10%, both a bank officer and the borrow- 
er must sign a statement that the funds 
will not be used to buy listed securities. 

The presidents of both the New York 
Exchange and the American Stock Ex- 
change denied that stocks were booming 
on borrowed money. Said the New York 
Stock Exchange’s G. Keith Funston: 
“There is no evidence of excessive use of 
credit in the market.” 


Pas de Dough 


The lights go low at Manhattan’s garish 
Latin Quarter nightclub. Onto the stage 
glides a slim-hipped, broad-shouldered 
man in white tie and tails. He grasps his 
partner, a stunning redhead in black tights, 
whirls her over his head on one arm, hurls 
her dramatically in a split-legged fall to 
the floor. The dance team is Nicholas 
Darvas and his half-sister, Julia, one of 
the top acts in the U.S. What the tired 
businessmen watching the show do not 
realize is that Hungarian-born Nicholas 
Darvas, 39, is a better moneyman than 
most of them; he is a top’ stock-market 
speculator who has parlayed his consid- 
erable weekly income ($3,500 currently) 
into a fortune of more than $2,000,000. 

Moneyman Darvas’ methods would 
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raise the eyebrows of most Wall Street- 
ers. Instead of studying what Wall Street 
calls the fundamentals—price-earning ra- 
tios and dividends—he judges public en- 
thusiasm, a method that works best in 
volatile markets. “In my dancing I know 
how to judge an audience,” he says. “It is 
instinctive. The same way with the stock 
market. You have to find out what the 
public wants and go along with it. You 
can’t fight the tape, or the public.” 

Mental Charts. Darvas’ system is tai- 
lored to his job. Since he has to do trad- 
ing from wherever he is dancing (he re- 
cently completed an Asian tour) he ignores 
tips, financial stories and brokers’ letters 
has never been in a broker’s office. Basic- 
ally, his approach is that of a chartist: he 
watches price and volume. But the only 
charts he keeps are in his head. He studies 
the weekly stock tables in Barron’s, re- 
ceives a nightly wire from his broker giv- 
ing the high, low and closing of stocks he 
is following, as well as the Dow-Jones 
averages. When a stock makes a good ad- 
vance on strong volume, he begins watch- 
ing it, buys when he feels that informed 
buyers are getting in. For example, when 
he was playing in Calcutta, he noticed 
E. L. Bruce moving up in the stock tables. 
Suddenly, on 35,000 shares it moved from 
16 to so. He bought in at 51, though he 
knew nothing about the company, and 
“T didn’t care what they made.” (They 
make hardwood flooring.) He sold out at 
171 six weeks later. 

Darvas places his buy orders for levels 
that he considers breakout points on the 
upside. At the same time, he places a stop- 
loss sell order just below his buy order, so 
that if the stock does not move straight 
up after he buys, he will be sold out and 
his loss cut. “I have no ego in the stock 
market,”’ he says. “If I make a mistake I 
admit it immediately and get out fast.” 
Darvas thinks his system is the height of 
conservatism. Says he: “If you could play 
roulette with the assurance that whenever 
you bet $100 you could get out for $98 if 
you lost your bet, wouldn't you call that 
good odds?” If he has a big profit in a 
stock, he puts the stop-loss order just 
below the level at which a sliding stock 
should meet support. He bought Univer- 
sal Controls at 18, sold it at 83 on the way 
down after it had hit 102. “I never bought 
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American Petroleum Institute 








Walter Do 


Dancers Darvas & JULIA 
Follow the audience. 


a stock at the low or sold one at the high 
in my life,” says Darvas. “I am satisfied 
to be along for most of the ride.” 

Limiting his selections to five or six 
stocks at a time, Darvas often studies one 
for weeks or months before buying. He 
steers away from blue chips, buys only 
growing companies. “I am only én infant 
industries where earnings could double or 
treble,” he says. “The biggest factor in 
stock prices is the lure of future earnings. 
The dream of the future is what excites 
people, not the reality.” 

Eight Hours a Day. Darvas studied 
economics at the University of Budapest, 
fled Hungary for Turkey in World War II 
(he still holds Turkish citizenship), me- 
thodically trained eight hours a day to 
become a dancer. He came to the U.S. in 
1951, got interested in the market in 1952 
when a Toronto nightclub owner paid 
him off in a mining stock that promptly 
trebled. (He sold it at that point; it later 
collapsed.) Darvas trained for the market 
just as methodically as he had studied his 
dancing, read some 200 books on the mar- 
ket and the great speculators, spent eight 





Drake Museum 
DRAKE 


Follow arrows and ice wagons, drill in graveyards and under maple trees. 


BENEDUM 


hours a day until saturated. Two of the 
books he rereads almost every week: 
Humphrey Neill’s Tape Reading and Mar- 
ket Tactics and G. M. Loeb’s The Battle 
for Investment Survival. He still spends 
about two hours a day on his stock tables. 
Even though he has made a fortune he 
plans to keep on dancing. Dancing is his 
business; the stock market is just that 
second income. 


OIL 
The Greatest Gamblers 


Oil is the greatest single source of 
wealth in America for individual fortunes. 
At the same time, exploring for it is the 
greatest source of business failure, a fact 
to which wildcatters deliberately blind 
themselves. They disregard the unfulfilled 
dreams and broken lives that lie buried 
at the bottom of the staggering total of 
300,000 dry holes drilled in America and 
think only of those who, despite every 
difficulty, persevered to success. 


Thus writes Ruth Sheldon Knowles, 44, 
longtime (since 1937) U.S. oil consultant 
and wildcatter, in The Greatest Gamblers 
(McGraw-Hill; $6), out last week to mark 
the centennial of U.S. oil. Her message: 
the U.S. has grown to power in oil 
because of a few uncommon . men, 
who were armed only with faith, hope 
and their own by-guess-and-by-God 
oil-finding theories. 

The man-making, man-eating industry 
began in 1859 when Edwin L. Drake, a 
sickly, bearded failure of a man in a 
stovepipe hat, brought in the nation’s 
first commercial oil well near Titusville, 
Pa. Though Discoverer Drake wound 
up virtually penniless and forgotten, his 
find opened the scramble for oil across 
the land. 

In Drake's wake came Captain Anthony 
F. Lucas, an Austrian immigrant with a 
vague theory that oil is locked under salt 
domes. He started drilling near Beaumont, 
Texas and in 1go1 struck Spindletop. 
Within weeks, oilmen there struck no 
less than six gushers that could produce 
more oil than the rest of the world 
combined. More money was lost than 
gained in the ensuing land rush, but 
Spindletop spouted 50 million bbl., 
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NE of the endur- 
ing mysteries of 
U.S. business is how 
a product can sud- 
denly catch fire 
with consumers or, 
at times, just as 
suddenly lose favor. 
Nearly 30 years ago, General Motors’ 
William S. Knudsen, a Danish immi- 
grant bicyclemaker turned automan, 
was the one who lit the fuse under 
Chevrolet and sent it out ahead of Ford 
as the most popular U.S. car. His reward 
was the presidency of General Motors. 
Three years ago, Big Bill Knudsen’s 
son, Semon Emil Knudsen, took on a 
similar job: he was made boss of G.M.’s 
sputtering Pontiac division, thus be- 
came, at 43. G.M.’s youngest auto-di- 
vision boss. Pontiac was the weakest of 
all the auto divisions, languishing in 
sixth place in overall U.S. car sales. Last 
week “Bunky” Knudsen’s hot-rodding 
Pontiac was at the top of the medium- 
price field, with 30% of that market; 
sales were up (117% in April, 60% for 
the year), and Pontiac was in a nip-and- 
tuck race with lower-priced Plymouth 
for third place in overall standings. On 
G.M.’s corporate-profit sheets, Pontiac 
stood second only to Chevrolet; around 
the G.M. building in Detroit there was 
quiet talk that Bunky Knudsen might 
well become G.M. president some day. 
From the start, Bill Knudsen insisted 
that his son be on his own. When Bunky 
was 14, his father told him that he could 
have a new (1927) Chevrolet if he 
would stop at the plant. Bunky hurried 
over—and found the car in several thou- 
sand pieces. “It took me a couple of 
months to assemble the darn thing,”’ he 
says, “but I finally got it running.” 





Tony Spina 


HE challenge turned him into a car 

bug. It also made him determined to 
fill his father’s oversized boots. A broad- 
shouldered (185 Ibs., 6 ft.), soft-spoken 
young man, Knudsen had the single- 
minded drive of a piston. He worked in 
auto plants in summer, went to Dart- 
mouth, then to M.I.T. (°36) for his 
degree in engineering. 

After several years at other compa- 
nies, he arrived at Pontiac, as a menial 
“tool chaser.” He tried everything, just 
so it added another bit of experience: 
defense plant chief inspector, car-assem- 
bly superintendent, assistant master me- 
chanic, boss of a new “process develop- 
ment” section searching to make prod- 
ucts more efficiently. Says Knudsen: “As 
long as you're interested enough to take 
any job that comes along, you'll find 
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AUTOMAKER KNUDSEN 


Chip Off the Old Engine Block 





something worthwhile to do, and it usu- 
ally turns out to be a better job than 
the last one.” By the time he was 43, 
he had performed chores in no fewer 
than 106 G.M. plants. 

The top Pontiac job tied all the work 
together. Knudsen’s first move after he 
became general manager was to go to 
the styling center. He knew what was 
wrong with Pontiac; it had a “grandma 
image’ in the customer's mind. He 
wanted to change it so “teen-agers 
would shout, ‘Cool, man, real cool.’” 
The 1957 Pontiac was only 30 days 
from pilot production, just 60 days from 
volume production. Walking around 
the car, Knudsen announced abruptly: 
“Let's take the silver streaks off. That's 
the biggest change we can make.” The 
stylists were shocked. They reminded 
the new boss that Big Bill Knudsen 
himself was the one who introduced the 
streaks, in 1935. But off they went, the 
first move to face-lift grandma. 


E reorganized the division (retire- 

ments and transfers were encour- 
aged, ‘‘and we did some firing too,”’ says 
Knudsen) and set out to redesign the 
Pontiac from the wheels up—and out— 
aiming to make it real cool by this year. 
His biggest change was to widen the car 
by 24 in. and push the wheels out as 
well. The effect was spectacular. The car 
not only looked flashy, but also the 
wide-track wheels gave better balance 
and road ability. Equally important, 
says Knudsen, “it gives people some- 
thing to talk about. They can see it and 
they can understand it.’” Where the av- 
erage age of previous Pontiac buyers 
was around 45, today’s buyer is between 
30 and 35. Another sales lure: Knudsen 
cut the price of expensive models, 
held the line on the lower-priced models, 
so that Pontiac’s top-selling Catalina 
costs less than a Chevrolet Impala. 

For Bunky Knudsen, the rewards of 
success are a $100,000 annual salary, a 
sprawling, twelve-room colonial farm- 
house, with two tennis courts and a 
swimming pool, on 40 acres in suburban 
Birmingham, Mich., where he lives with 
his wife Florence and their four teen- 
age children. Knudsen does not spend 
much time there. His work day is ten 
hours long, and part of every evening 
is spent slamming Pontiacs, a new one 
each day, around the roughest roads he 
can find. Knudsen, who fidgets when he 
hears his success mentioned, likes to re- 
call one of the few pieces of advice his 
father gave him: “Before you tell some- 
one how good you are, you must tell 
him how bad you used to be.” 


spawned three great oil-producing com- 
panies: Humble, Texas, Sun. 

Blind Lead the Blind. Oil fever sent 
men searching in the unlikeliest places on 
the unlikeliest leads. A miner in Califor- 
nia, Edward Doheny, sniffed oil when he 
spotted an ice wagon loaded with tar jolt- 
ing along a Los Angeles street before the 
century’s turn; he rustled up another 
prospecting pal, Charles Canfield, and with 
pick and shovel they dug a 4-ft. by 6-ft. 
shaft 165 ft. down into the nearby tar 
pits, struck a field that was to flow more 
than 70 million bbl., lead to the discovery 
of another 6 billion bbl. in the San Joa- 
quin valley and the production of hun- 
dreds of millions for Canfield and Doheny. 

The greatest wildcatter of all, Mike Ben- 
edum (Time, Oct. 7, 1957), and his part- 
ner Joe Trees in 1g04 found an arrow 
carved in a rock in West Virginia, heard 
a tale that it pointed to treasure buried 
by pirates years before, sighted along it 
and drilled a 3,000-bbl.-a-day producer. 
In the same state, hearing of a blind 
farmer’s vision of oil spouting over his 
maple tree, they drilled on the spot, found 
a 300-bbl.-a-day well. In Illinois, follow- 
ing the directions of a blind judge who 
had developed his own theory on oil find- 
ing, they drilled near Robinson, started 
the heaviest land rush since Texas, and 
enriched themselves by $8,000,000. In 
West Texas in 1924, when up-and-down 
Benedum was close to going broke, he 
drilled in the shade of a rig that had been 
blessed in the name of Saint Rita, saint 
of the impossible. The impossible area 
was a desert of dunes and cactus, 50 
miles from water. On his ninth try there, 
he struck it; oil came roaring in at 
5,000 bbl. a day. 

“Within the next 30 years,” says Au- 
thor Knowles, “explorers would find al- 
most 10 billion bbl. in its 70,000 square 
miles. There were more giant oil fields 
lying under this wasteland than would be 
found in any other single area in the U.S. 
. « « The 2,000,000 acres belonging to the 
University of Texas made it one of the 
richest universities in the world.” 

Arrogant and superstitious, Harry Sin- 
clair liked to drill in cemeteries or places 
where blackjacks grew, created a $700 mil- 
lion empire.* Haroldson L. Hunt, who 
now commands a $600 million empire, 
was a professional gambler, writes Author 
Knowles, who got started in oil with an 
Arkansas lease that he won in a poker 
game, struck a 15-million-bbl. field in 
Louisiana after a poker-playing pal had a 
dream that it contained oil. 

Sound Leads to Science. Life in the oil- 
fields was tough. Following each discovery 
came hangers-on and prostitutes, phony 
stock promoters, poker sharps, and bat- 
tling roughnecks. In Bowlegs, Okla. “a 


* In the Teapot Dome scandal of the 19208, 
Sinclair went to jail for six months for con- 
tempt of court and the Senate. Doheny was 
acquitted of charges to defraud the Government 
and sold control of his Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. holdings to Standard of Indiana. 
The ironic aftermath: instead of producing 130 
million bbl. as the U.S. had predicted, Teapot 
Dome depleted itself after 2,000,000 bbl. 
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and General Manager, and Donald 
of The Hertz Corporation. 





Jacobs (seated), President 


Walter L 
Administration, « 


A. Petrie, Vice President for 


“Moore forms help us get Rent A Car reports days sooner” 


A NEW SYSTEM GIVES HERTZ BETTER CONTROL OF 


By automating its paperwork, Hertz has simplified the han- 
dling of 1,500,000 auto rentals a year. Now management 
gets the facts it needs to make decisions days sooner each 
month. Rental statistics from hundreds of stations all over 
the country are complete and detailed. The company can 
have enough cars at the right places to meet seasonal changes 
in demand, 

The system is built around machines that take informa- 
tion from punched cards, digest it, and print it on specially 
designed forms. The only hand operation is preparing the 
cards, which represent daily rental details. From there on, 
everything is automatic, including the printing of the fin- 


Build control with 


ITS 


14,000-CAR FLEET 


ished reports. The forms used, from the rental agreement 
to the final summary, are made by Moore. They are the 
company’s control in print. 

“The Moore man’s help in designing our forms has meant 
a great deal to us,” Vice President Donald Petrie. 
Moore’s experience with Automated Data Processing systems 
(ADP) of every kind is at your disposal, too. Write the 
nearest Moore office for more information. No obligation. 


says 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and 


out the U.S., Wooke\ 
Central America. 4 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 












NOW! SUBSTANTIAL RATE SAVING 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS 


the 


~~ \\)) 


more you BUY, the 


BEN ’ 


more you SAVE! 


ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
OF DES: MOINES, IOWA 


Important new life insurance savings 
—savings that continue to add up 
year after year are now offered by 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, Iowa. 

A new money-saving principle, 
applied to premium rates, permits 
“quantity discount” on larger poli- 
cies. So the more insurance you buy, 
the more money you save. 

These new premium rate reduc- 
tions start with policies of $5,000 face 
value. Reductions are even greater 
on $10,000 policies . . . greater still 
on policies of $25,000 or more. It 
costs less to purchase the insurance 


protection you want and need. 

Original per thousand rate reduc- 
tions, to which you are entitled under 
this new plan, hold through the en- 
tire life of the policy . .. bringing you 
savings, through the years, that can 
amount to hundreds of dollars! 

The Bankers Life representative in 
your community will be glad to give 
you complete information on this 
remarkable new insurance advance. 
He will show you how it can work to 
save money in your individual case, 
Call him today. Or write to Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 


OVER 3 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE . . . POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS “/ COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 


Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-59 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Please send me complete information on your new “quan- 
tity discount plan” on the purchase of life insurance. 


bn Ree a a 


Address_— as 
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Offering All Types of 
Personol Life Insurance 
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Annuities 


Accident & Sickness and 
Hospitalization Plans 








tough braggart was cut to ribbons in a 
knife fight. Instead of seeking a doctor he 
drunkenly toured the town pointing to 
the blood pouring from his wounds. Still 
boasting of his toughness, he fell dead.” 

A new era began in the 1920s. Violence 
passed like a bad tornado. Scientists and 
statisticians grew to greater importance. 
Probably the most important geological 
breakthrough came when Geologist Ever- 
ette Lee DeGolyer used a reflection seis- 
mograph on the Seminole plateau, send- 
ing man-made sounds deep into the earth 
and gauging the echo to find “the rock 
beds humped up into a little dome which 
might be a trap for oil.’’ In 1930 the well 
blew in at 8,000 bbl. a day. “This was 
the most important well drilled in Amer- 
ica since Spindletop; reflection seismo- 
graph revolutionized prospecting for oil 
as completely as Spindletop had done.” 

Modern prospecting has matured into a 
science, though man has yet to find a di- 
rect method of finding oil. The chances 
are still long. Only one wildcat field in 
42 produces 1,000,000 bbl., and costs are 
so steep that a million-barrel field barely 
pays for itself. With risks growing higher 
and winnings less, fears have cropped up 
that the U.S., with only a_ twelve-year 
known reserve, will run dry of oil. Oilady 
Knowles disagrees; “Ever since Edwin 


| Drake’s discovery 100 years ago, there 


have been fears of a shortage. Each time 
the cry of alarm was raised, the explor- 
ers’ reply was a new wave of discoveries.” 


GOVERNMENT 
Higher Interest 


When money rates are rising, even well- 
priced bond issues often meet a cool recep- 
tion because buyers are waiting for still 
higher rates. Last week the U.S. found 
buyers scarce for its latest issue. To hold- 
ers of $1.8 billion in maturing issues, the 
Treasury offered to exchange a short-term 
(one year), attractively priced (4.05%) 
issue. Instead of taking the new issue, 30% 
of the noteholders asked for $547 million 
in cash, highest attrition rate since the 
record 32% of May 1955. 

Though attrition was high, the Treasury 
had expected it, had enough cash on hand 
so it will not have to go to market again 
immediately. The T-men felt that sweet- 
ening the issue with a higher interest rate 
would not have done much good. With 
the pickup in business, corporations can 
see other uses for the money, are re- 
luctant to hold an issue for a year. They 
prefer shorter-term bills, even though the 
rates are lower (24-2§%%) until they 
can see where money rates are going. 

At week’s end the rates went up. Major 
New York banks hiked their prime inter- 
est from 4% to 449%, equal to the prere- 
cession level. The boost reflected heavier 
demands for bank loans by both business 
and consumers, also brought loan rates 
into line with yields on bonds. Most bank- 
ers now expect that the Federal Reserve 
will raise the discount rate from its cur- 
rent 3%. As interest rates climb, they will 





| drive down farther a market already at 


a historic low. 
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Autocar 


“World's Finest” 


...-"JOB FOR AN AUTOCAR 
—anything less wouldn't do,” 
say the owners, Buckley & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 


“This is a job for Autocar... nothing less” 


There are some jobs just too tough 
for the “runners-up’”—and in the 
construction field Autocar custom- 
engineered trucks demonstrate every 
day that it would be costly to try to 
get along with anything less. 


Hauling extra-heavy loads through 
mud or rocky ground and up steep 
grades—then rushing downgrade 
again for still another load —is tough 
work. But here is exactly where Auto- 
cars prove what their unequaled 


Autocar 


“World's Finest” 





strength and stamina really can do 
to help owners carry the heaviest 
payloads in the shortest time and 
with more profit. 

Why settle for less than the 
‘‘world’s finest” on your hauling jobs? 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 























AVIATION 
MATS vy. the Private Lines 


Biggest airline in the world is the U.S. 
Air Force's Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice. It is also one of the most controver- 
sial. In fiscal 1959 MATS will spend more 
than half of its $535 million budget to 
operate 533 transport planes, many of 
them flying cargo and passengers in direct 
competition with commercial U.S. carriers. 
Last week a MATS plan to add ten new 
Douglas DC-S jets to its fleet at a cost of 
$66 million ran into a turbulent stream 
of industry, Administration and congres- 
sional opposition. Complained Pennsylva- 
nia’s Democratic Congressman Daniel 
Flood of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: “Congress has got to stop MATS 
from competing with private business.” 

Even such severe critics as Flood agree 
that MATS is a vital part of the U.S. de- 
fense network, readily recall how MATS, 
under William H. Tunner, then a major 
general and deputy commander for opera- 
tions, performed with dramatic efficiency 
during the Berlin airlift, and in 1956 
brought 6.409 Hungarian refugees to the 
U.S, in a matter of days. Their chief 
fear is that MATS, now commanded by 
Lieut. General Tunner, is getting farther 
and farther away from its combat-carrying 
function as it steps up military passenger 
and cargo business, which under estab- 
lished Government policy should go to 
commercial carriers. The airlines worry 
that jet passenger transports will be but 
the first step in converting MATS’ $1.2 
billion fleet of aircraft into a $3 billion 
jet operation that will take away even 
more commercial business. Pan American 
World Airways is postponing its decision 
to buy new cargo jets until it finds out 
whether it must compete against a MATS 
jet fleet. 

480 Stewardesses. For fiscal 1959, 
MATS was directed by Congress to spend 
a minimum of $80 million on contracts 
to commercial carriers but actually spent 
only $69 million, 11% of its total budget. 
Hardest hit by MATS’ competitive policy 
are the small all-cargo airlines, who de- 
pend on Government business, are part 
of the emergency air reserve counted on 





MATS’ GeNnerAL TUNNER 
Losing while winning. 


by the Government for war. Says William 
Gelfand, contract administrator for the 
Flying Tiger Line: ‘We don’t say it is 
MATS’ responsibility to keep any of us 
in business. But if the military is going 
to compete with the carriers, it must as- 
sume responsibility for the business the 
carriers are thus deprived of.” 

MATS’ passenger traffic nearly doubled, 
to 786,841 last year from 440,359 in 1954, 
and its freight tonnage increased to 249,- 
881 tons last year from 75,173 tons in 
1954. On its growing passenger runs, 
MATS uses 480 Air Force enlisted wom- 
en as stewardesses, boasts that it flies its 
military passengers between New York 
and London at a cost of only $100 while 
commercial economy-class rates are $257. 
MATS figures only actual costs of oil, 
gasoline, etc., does not include the cost 
of planes and operation. 

Needed: Combat Efficiency. Deepest 
concern about MATS is that while it is 
growing more competitive against U.S. air- 
lines in the passenger and freight field, it 
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is losing out in the race to develop new 
planes and techniques for hauling war 
materials. Of its 533 aircraft, only 144 are 
equipped as heavy troop carriers. MATS 
has only one type of turboprop, the long- 
range (4,000 miles), comparatively slow 
(311 m.p.h.) Douglas C-133, while MATS’ 
Russian counterpart has at least three dif- 
ferent types of newer, faster (400-500 
m.p.h.) turboprop transports and one pure 
jet already flying. 

Seeking a way to keep MATS more 
combat-ready and the airlines happier, 
Oklahoma’s Democratic Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Aviation, has proposed 
a compromise. Behind the Monroney pro- 
posal in tight formation are the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the commercial carriers. The 
proposal: a deal whereby MATS will get 
its ten jet passenger transports and Con- 
gress will promise to underwrite the cost 
of developing a new turboprop cargo 
plane such as the Lockheed Super Her- 
cules, which could meet both MATS’ and 
commercial requirements, bring the air- 
lines’ cost of hauling down from 8¢-10¢ 
a ton-mile to 5¢ a ton-mile or less. 

At week's end agreement on the plan 
was well in sight. In return for its new 
jet wings, MATS almost certainly will 
have to agree to shift more of its noncom- 
bat cargo and passenger business to com- 
mercial carriers. 


RAILROADS 


Link to Greatness 

In his youth Frank James Gavin had 
as big a hero as a railroad man could 
wish. Hired on as a $15-a-month office 
boy for the Great Northern Railway, 
Gavin went to work for James Jerome 
Hill, the line’s pioneering founder who 
flung the Great Northern across the west- 
ern top of the U.S. with such impatience 
that he once left his snug private car to 
help a section crew dig the locomotive 
out of a snowbank. 

Young Gavin often peeked around a 
boxcar for a glimpse of the old man 
(‘nobody dared come into his presence 
uninvited”), rose through station agent 





GOLD PRICE RISE on London mar- 
ket to $35.145 an ounce, close to rec- 
ord, has been spurred by speculation 
U.S. Treasury may raise gold price 
above official U.S. rate of $35.0875 be- 
cause of outflow of U.S. gold (Time, 
May 18). But Treasury has no inten- 
tion of doing so. 


MANDATORY OIL QUOTAS are 
sharply cutting imports. They were 
1,310,000 bbl. a day in April v. 2,310,- 
000 bbl. a day in March. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW ffor about 
2,500,000 retail and service industry 
workers not currently covered by leg- 
islation will be pushed by Labor Sec- 


retary Mitchell. He wants $1 an hour 
minimum to cover enterprises with 
100 or more employees, which use 
$1,000,000 annually in goods _in- 
volved in interstate commerce. The 
Administration proposal will go up 
against the Kennedy-Morse bill, which 
would boost the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour, add coverage to in- 
clude 7,800,000 employees of busi- 
nesses with gross annual sales of 
$500,000 or more. 


RECORD BRITISH EXPORTS to 
U.S. last month rose to ~$100,520,000 
from previous high (last January) of 
$73,920,000. Reason for the jump: in- 
creased car shipments, which account 


for nearly one-third of total. By con- 
trast U.S. exports abroad continue 
to lag. 


NEW YORK-TO-ANCHORAGE 
nonstop air service once weekly will 
be started by Northwest Airlines on 
June 1. New great-circle flight on 
DC-7Cs will continue to Tokyo, cut 
seven hours’ flying time from New 
York-Tokyo run. 


ANDREA DORIA-STOCKHOLM 
claims have been settled for total of 
$6,000,000 in record time (34 months) 
for a major sea collision. Originally, 
3,322 claims against vessels’ owners 
totaled $116 million. 
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“We decided to try New York Central’s Flexi-Van when 
Albany-Chicago service first opened,” says Walter Condon, 
transportation director for B. T. Babbitt, Inc. plants 

across the country. “It was a risk; any change in a shipping 
pattern is. But Flexi-Van rates and reduced handling costs 
have helped us cut transportation costs to Chicago 30%! 

We ship six vans a week; get second-morning delivery.” 


W. G. Condon says: “Flexi-Van helped Bab-O 


1/7 


cut transportation costs 30%! 








“Babbitt has a name for depend- 
ability, likes to do business with 
dependable companies. Central 
personnel have the reputation for 
staying on top of the job.” 








“Vans arrive clean, dry, ready to 
load. We pack in 37,000 pounds of 
cleanser. No dunnage is needed. 


These babies ride smooth.” 





“Shipment stays sealed till it reaches 
our Chicago warehouse. Fast serv- 
ice lets us keep inventories small— 
even with big promotion runs on 
Bab-O, Glim, and other brands.” 








Your freight is loaded, locked Van boards freight at trackside. Shipment rides low, well cush- 
in under your supervision, Transfer time, 4 minutes. ioned aboard high-speed cars, _ pick-ups or three deliveries. 


New York Central Railroad Write: Flexi-Van, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Beats trucks on long hauls. Two 





1859 world’s first 
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in Pennsylvania, 

Colonel Drake brought in 
the first oil well. This oil had 
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1959 world's finest 


Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 
from all others. This natural 
superiority is why good dealers 
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better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil -..with Nature's Miracle Molecule 
f- 
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PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE O11 ASSOCIATION © OF CITY, PENNOYEVANIA 


Ketchum, Inc, Fund-Raising Direction 


“Got Full Community Support’ 


A. S. DEANE, JR., ADMINISTRATOR, FRAMINGHAM UNION HOSPITAL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


soa: $900,000 
pLeoceo: $948,000 


“Ketchum, Inc.’s ability to get full com- K t h | 

munity support for our campaign proved e Cc um, nc. 
essential to our success,” says Albert S 

Deane, Jr., Administrator, Framingham Dzvrection of Fund-Raising Campaigns 
Union Hospital pictured above in front of 

the hospital. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


This is just another of over 2400 cam- 


‘ : , PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
paigns successfully directed by Ketchum, a : 


Inc. for hospitals, churches, temples, col- CHARLOTTE, N.C., NEW YORK, N.Y 
leges, Y’s, Scouts; United Funds and Chests. 
Write for full information. Member, American Assn. of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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GREAT NORTHERN'S GAVIN 


for the hero 





to division superintendent at Spokane in 
1916, the year Jim Hill died. Gavin kept 
on climbing, was made president in 1939 
brought the Great Northern successfully 
through the trying days of World War 
II, afterwards was one of the first West- 
ern railroad men to modernize. In 1951 
Gavin stepped out of the presidency and 
up to chairman of the board, the title 
previously held only by Hill and his son, 
Louis Hill, Until he broke a hip last fall 
Gavin continued to take an active interest. 

Last week President John M. Budd in- 
formed Great Northern stockholders that 
Gavin, ailing at 78, had decided to resign 
as chairman and director. 


Switching from Red to Blac 


rhe railroads, which took some 





recession’s hardest blows, are fast g 





back on their feet. Freight carloac or 
the week ending May 9 jumpe 
ibove the comparable week of 1958, to 
677.3908 vy peak for the year. 





3 
The improvement in loadings was show- 





ing up where it counted: in earnings. The 
Pennsylvania, which lost $4,727,327 in 
April 1958, made $4,000,000 last month. 
The Great Northern also switchec 





$1,665,061 in the red a year earlie 
3 the bla last month. The 
Missouri Pacific, which just managed to 





oI 93,051 








earn $1 yt in’ April 58. cleared 
$500,000 in April 1959. For the Delaware 
Lackawanna & Western, which lost $816 
000 in April 1958, there was the limited 





consolation of losing only $400,0 last 





month. If things keep on getting better 


President 





Perry M. Shoemaker promised 
stockholders a modest overall profit for 
the year. 

With the prospect of still higher future 
earnings, railroads jumped their March 
orders for new freight cars to 10,795 
almost twice the total for the two previ- 
ous months, and the biggest spurt of such 
orders since November 1955. 
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SPACE-PROBING X-15 — first manned rocket research 
ship designed to break through earth’s atmosphere and 
re-enter—will have Sperry inertial system to help pilot 
control craft at speeds exceeding 3600 miles per hour. 
USAF'’s B-52 bomber launching North American's X-15 
is equipped with Sperry Flight Controls 


3 er - - . “ ~ 
NEWEST JET AIRLINER — When the Douglas DC-8s go 





into service this fall, Sperry SP-30 Flight Control Systems 
will give jet pilots accurate navigational information 
throughout every minute of flight and will give passen- 
gers smooth, automatic flight at speeds averaging more 
than 500 miles per hour 


BUSINESS AIRCRAFT now fly more miles than scheduled 

airlines—with thousands of executives enjoying airline 

reliability provided by Sperry Automatic Pilots and 

flight instruments. 
: 





‘ 





TO GUIDE USAF's B-70 SUPER BOMBER — Sperry-developed Rotorace™ gyroscope (being 
tested in laboratory) is heart of Sperry Twin-Gyro Platform which will help crews hold accu- 
rate course in any weather, day or night, at any point on earth, 





As Man Flies Farther, Faster and Higher 


the search never ends for better ways of helping man reach his destination more accurately, more safely. 


ONE OF A SERIES 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


of Sperry’s Aeronautical Equipment Division 





others displaying flight attitude, with still 
others monitoring engine performance. 

If you are interested in flight controls 
or instrumentation, write Aeronautical 


transoceanic routes were being estab- 
lished, Sperry Gyropilots were providing 
smooth, automatically-controlled flights. 
Today, flight control systems and instru- 






In 1912 Lawrence Sper.y flew the first 
airplane to be equipped with automatic 
flight controls. Since then the Aeronauti- 
cal Equipment Division of Sperry has 
pioneered many significant “firsts” to 
make commercial aviation more practi- 
cal and efficient . . . and military aviation 
more effective. 

Back when the first cross-country and 


ments specially designed for jets are 
giving pilots precise control of their air- 
craft at speeds approaching that of sound 
— assuring passenger comfort and on- 
time arrivals. 

From take-off to touchdown, modern 
Sperry instruments are guiding the pilot, 
both military and civil . . . precise com- 
passes or radio aids pointing the way, 


Equipment Division, Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, Great Neck, New York. 
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Where Was Aimee? 


THe VANisHiING Evancetist (334 pp.) 
—Lately Thomas—Viking ($4.95). 


Canadian-born Aimee Semple McPher- 
son, 28, landed in Los Angeles in 1918 
with $10 and a tambourine. Six years later 
she had built these assets into the $1,s500,- 
cco Angelus Temple and a $25,000 radio 
station, all paid for by cash donations 
from the fanatic flock that supported her 
Foursquare Gospel. 

Auburn-haired, athletic, with brilliant, 
hypnotic eyes and a prominent nose and 
chin, Aimee sometimes looked more like 
a female impersonator than a woman. She 
had been married twice—to Holy Roller 
Missionary Robert Semple, who died in 
China, and to U.S. Grocery Clerk Harold 
McPherson, whom she divorced—and had 
a child by each marriage. At her flamboy- 
ant services, surrounded by choirs, bell 
ringers and 8o-piece xylophone bands, 
Aimee most often preached in filmy white 
celestial robes but occasionally acted out 
liturgical tableaux dressed as a policeman, 
fireman or fisherman. Her carelessness 
about money was sternly held in check by 
her mother—business manager, ‘“‘Ma”’ Ken- 
nedy, an ex-Salvation Army lassie. One 
May afternoon in 1926, at the very peak 
of her career, Aimee went swimming in 
the Pacific off Santa Monica—and disap- 
peared. 

In this detailed and heavily documented 
book, Author Lately Thomas is concerned 
with Aimee’s vanishing and the chaotic 
aftermath that reached a level of foolish- 
ness seldom matched even in that era 
of wonderful nonsense. 

Disastrous Comedy. At first, Aimee was 
thought to have drowned, and two peo- 
ple died in the search for her body. Then 
Ma Kennedy began to receive ransom 
notes from alleged kidnapers, and their 
language read suspiciously like Aimee’s 
own phrasemaking. Finally, 36 days after 
she disappeared, Aimee reappeared early 
one morning in the Mexican border town 
of Agua Prieta, babbling that she had 
escaped from her kidnapers and wandered 
all day and night in the desert heat. But 
her shoes were unscuffed, and she was 
neither sweaty nor thirsty after her or- 
deal. Nor was she ever able to point out 
the shack in which she claimed to have 
been imprisoned. 

Police turned up evidence that, during 
the evangelist’s absence, a cottage at Car- 
mel, Calif. had been occupied for ten days 
by Kenneth Ormiston, the former Temple 
radioman (who was separated from his 
wife), and a lady with thick ankles and 
coils of auburn hair who strongly re- 
sembled Aimee. Back home at the Tem- 
ple, Aimee met the attack of the lawmen 
by crying that it was simply another 
battle in “the age-old fight between the 
children of light and the people of dark- 
ness.” But the outraged evangelist was 
formally charged with “conspiracy to com- 
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mit acts injurious to public morals.” Her 
flock stayed ferociously loyal as the case 
was tried on the front pages and wound 
its way in and out of court. 

Behind the comedy lay disasters. A 
man who befriended Aimee killed him- 
self; one of her lawyers died when his 
car turned over in a water-filled ditch; a 
state Superior Court judge who backed 
Aimee was impeached (but acquitted). 
Mused Ma Kennedy: “It seems that near- 
ly everyone who has been trying to help 
us has something happen to them.” Per- 
jurers, crackpots and self-seekers erupted 





Associated Press 
EVANGELIST MCPHERSON 


Just the hours of sunshine, sister. 


from the woodwork; religious animosities 
blossomed. Through it all, Aimee followed 
her code: “I only remember the hours 
when the sun shines, sister!’’ She got sur- 
prising backing from Baltimore's vitriolic 
H. L. Mencken. With Maryland gallantry 
he summed up the case: Aimee was ac- 
cused of immorality and, when she denied 
it, prosecuted. No Maryland court or jury 
would ever behave so caddishly to a lady, 
Mencken said, and with heavy irony: 
“Unless I err grievously, our Heavenly 
Father is with her!” 

Accidental Overdose. Aimee went free 
after a year’s uproar that brought politi- 
cal ruin to nearly all her opponents. Her 
alleged lover remained a gentleman to the 
last, stoutly insisting that the lady who 
trysted with him at Carmel was not 
Aimee. Author Thomas ends his book with 
a chapter telling what happened to all 
concerned in the case—all, that is, except 
Aimee and her immediate family. The 
record: after wrangling with her mother, 
her daughter Roberta and her fellow evan- 
gelists, Aimee died in her son Rolf’s arms 
in 1944 as a result, said a coroner’s jury, 
of taking “an accidental overdose” of 


sleeping pills. Three years later her iron- 
jawed mother died in her sleep. 

Angelus Temple and the Foursquare 
Gospel did not pass away with Aimee. 
Today the movement flourishes, with 113,- 
ooo members, 720 U.S. churches and 800 
missionary stations round the world. In 
charge of the sect: Aimee’s quiet, unas- 
suming son, Rolf McPherson, 46, who 
shuns publicity. 


The World's a Stage 


THe Straw Man (461 


Giono—Knopf ($5). 


In 1848, the 19th century’s great year 
of revolutions, Milan staged its famed 
Five Days’ revolt against the Austrian 
rulers of northern Italy. Stepping out into 
the clamorous street, Hussar Colonel An- 
gelo Pardi, youthful hero of Jean Giono’s 
new novel, suddenly saw his fellow pa- 
triots like actors on a stage—officers strut- 
ting by, each with “a finger to his mus- 
tache as if to the trigger of a gun”; 
women’s handkerchiefs fluttering from ev- 
ery balcony; grand carriages pulling aside 
to allow a princess in “working-class petti- 
coats” to lead past a troop of volunteers. 
And Angelo himself was an actor in the 
play—without knowing it. Men, argues 
French Author Giono, can achieve real 
ends only by being theatrically inspired— 
and cold, cunning leaders take care to pile 
on theater aplenty. 

An earlier Giono novel, The Horseman 
on the Roof (Time, Feb. 1, 1954), showed 
how young Angelo had lived through a 
cholera epidemic and learned how theatri- 
cally men often behave in the face of 
death. What he still does not know, for 
all his experience, is that he is the hand- 
picked tool of some shrewd leftist Ital- 
ian conspirators—political stage managers 
who are using him to inspire and excite 
the crowd. To the conspirators, Angelo is 
a mere straw man whose ultimate destiny 
is to be burned. “All that is asked of him,” 
says a plump rebel plotter named Bon- 
dino, “is to make a lot of smoke. . . un- 
der cover of which we can get to work.” 

In a landscape swarming with Austrian 
soldiers and two-faced informers, hand- 
some Angelo performs one brilliant, noble 
deed after another, soon wins himself a 
cheering public. Even before his stature 
has become “heroic,” his bosses maneuver 
a neat fix: Angelo must be killed and en- 
shrined as a national martyr. Instead, in 
a duel, innocent Angelo spits his enemy 
through the gizzard and continues to 
thrive. His bosses keep on hoping, when 
he is ordered to blow up an Austrian 
powder store and burn the fodder of the 
enemy cavalry. Instead of perishing su- 
perbly in the attempt, Angelo just does 
the job very efficiently—and comes pranc- 
ing back for more, as insatiable for ad- 
venture as Don Quixote, as indestructible 
as the comic hero of an old one-reeler. 

Author Giono’s theme is as complicated 
as it is fascinating. Most of the characters 
think they are acting like real people, but 
they are in fact propelled by theatrical 
impulses, and are acting out a glamorous 


pp.}—Jean 
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Inside Hoffa 


In Part Il of Lire’s report on the 
Teamsters you go backstage to 
see Jimmy Hoffa directing the 
daily affairs of the nation’s big- 
gest, toughest union. And you'll 
learn, in Hoffa's own words, how 
he feels about Reuther, Meany, 
Beck and the McClellan probe. 


Bikini’s year 


Bright, splashy colors and two- 
piece suits, particularly bikinis, 
will be the fashion at beaches 
this summer. For a preview of 
these flattering, figure-hugging 
creations of top swimwear man- 
ufacturers, see LiFe’s colorful 
picture report from poolside. 


Washington Report 


For almost six eventful years, 
while her husband was the chief 
assistant to the President, Mrs. 
Sherman Adams was a part of 
the hectic Washington scene. 
Home now in New Hampshire, 
she shares with LiFe readers 
memories of those busy days. 


Bright bargains 


Architect Mario Ciampi happily 
combines a soaring imagination 
with down-to-earth respect for 
cost in the schools he designs. 
Lire this week shows examples 
of the bold, unusual schools he 
has built—at bargain prices—in 
the San Francisco Bay area. 


OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 











TAILORED LIKE A JACKET 


For men who want the best 
in comfort and fit... with Genuine 
(7) Ocean Pearl Buttons, of course. 


hub your fo / 
Excello Shirts 


EXCELLO SHIRTS, INC 
1115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
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WHAT LIES 
AHEAD? 


What’s the outlook for our econ- 
omy? 

After the recession, what? 

Will there be more jobs, more 
opportunities? 

What does America’s growth mean 
to me? 

For the facts, send today for a 


free booklet about America’s fu- 


ture to THE ADVERTISING Coun- 
cit, Box 10, Midtown Station, 
New York 17, N. Y. 












melodrama entitled “Liberty”; a result, 
it is often impossible for the reader to 
know what is actually happening. Nor 
does Author Giono try much to clarify 
this Pirandelloesque confusion, which he 
obviously regards as a principal factor of 
human life—fantastic but unresolvable. 
Impossible to plumb in small details, The 
Straw Man, with its superbly painted 
backdrops of Italian cities and country- 
side, is unforgettable in terms of grand 
opera. 


Music of the Spheres 
THe Sceepwackers (624 pp.)—Arthur 


Koestler—Macmillan ($6.50) 





Arthur Koestler, 53, is an ex-rebel 
without a cause. In the ‘30s, he was a 
Communist; in the ‘40s and well into the 
*50s, a trenchant anti-Communist. While 
he remains as firmly anti-Red as ever, he 
seems to have wearied of the battle. A 
few years ago, the author of Darkness at 
Noon announced: “Cassandra has gone 
hoarse and is due for a vocational change.” 
Lately, the polemicist has turned peda- 
gogue. The Sleepwalkers is an animated 
and diverting lecture on cosmology, man’s 
vision of the universe from the Baby- 
lonians to Newton. 

Change Is Decay. To the Babylonians, 
Egyptians and Hebrews, the world was 
an oyster, water below, water above (it 
seeped through the upper dome as rain), 
with the earth as snug and central as a 
pearl. But between the 6th and 3rd cen- 
turies B.C., the Greeks reached certain 
conclusions that were to be ignored for 
the next 2,000 years, e.g., that the earth 
rotated on its axis, that the sun was the 
center of the universe. 

A failure of nerve, Koestler believes, 
sabotaged these true starts toward knowl- 
edge. Faced with a Greek society already 
in decline, Plato equated any change with 
decay. For philosophic reasons, he decided 
that the sphere was the only perfect 
shape, that the world must be a perfect 
sphere and that the motion of heavenly 
bodies must be in perfect circles at uni- 
form speed. Aristotle returned to the 
idea of an immobile earth and placed it 
in the center of nine concentric, trans- 
parent spheres, outside which was the 
Unmoved Mover who kept the whole 
machinery turning. To make the heavens 
jibe with Aristotle, the Alexandrian as- 
tronomer Ptolemy, in the 2nd century 
A.D., posited a universe of wheels within 
wheels called epicycles. Of this system, 
the best comment is perhaps that of 
Alphonso X of Castile, who said: “If the 
Lord Almighty had consulted me before 
embarking upon the Creation, I should 
have recommended something simpler.” 

In recording the hammer blows of 16th 
and 17th century discoveries that finally 
put Ptolemy’s epicycle machine on sci- 


| ence’s junk heap, Author Koestler offers 


personable profiles of the leading cos- 
mologists—Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo— 
as well as lively popularizations of their 
thought, He also makes his book’s mildly 
controversial point, which is almost be- 
side the point, that these scientific greats 
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“DISCOVERER” 


...expanding the frontiers 
of space technology 


Roaring off the launch pad February 28th and April 13th, arpa’s 
DISCOVERER I and DISCOVERER II disappeared from view high 
over the Pacific—and went into polar orbits 

First satellites to be launched from the Pacific Coast, they 
were put into orbit by the Air Force’s Ballistic Missile Division 
(ARDC) from Vandenberg AFB. 

DISCOVERERS I and 11 are the first in a series of data-gathering 
satellites which will make significant contributions to the 
nation’s space program. 

Lockheed is Prime Contractor and System Manager of the 
DISCOVERER satellite program—and Missile System Manager of 
the U. S. Navy’s PoLaris Fleet Ballistic Missile. Both are 
high priority programs of the U. S. Government. Both are 
ahead of schedule 


As a part of this work, Lockheed is now offering scientists 
and engineers outstanding opportunities that span the entire 
spectrum of air/space technology. Advanced research pro 
grams include: 


Satellite systems develk 
/, 


Space communications + Com 











puter rese¢ develor fagnetohydrodynamics + Opere 

tions research/analysis + Human engineering «+ Ilor nuclear 

solar propulsion + t sciences * Materials and processes 
Electronics + Electromagnetic wave propagation/ radiation 


Scientists and engineers desiring rewarding work with a com 
pany whose programs reach far into the future are invited to 
write 
Researc a and Development Staff, Dept. S-90 
962 West El Camino Real, St unnyvale , California 


LOCKE “Res 


f SPACE DIVISION 
SUNNYVALE, PALO ALTO, a N ANTA CRUZ, SANTA } 
CAPE CANAVERAL, FLORIDA - ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 
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sleepwalked their way to profound in- 
sights, with a kind of intuitive genius 
that turned even wrong questions into 
right answers. 

@ The first of the revolutionary, astro- 
nomical thinkers was as timid and tenta- 
tive as the first raindrop before a flood. 
Canon Nicolas Koppernigk, known as 
Copernicus (1473-1543) lived for 30 years 
in the watchtower of an East Prussian 
cathedral town. It was not only an ivory 
tower, it was fear-lined. Copernicus had 
nothing to fear in the way of censure or 
persecution from ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. The Jesuits were among Europe's 
leading astronomers, and Galileo's trial 
and the beginning of the split between 
science and religion was a century in the 
future. What Copernicus dreaded, in his 
own words, was to “be hissed off the 
stage,” ridiculed by his academic peers. 
For 36 years Copernicus hugged his secret. 
Then an avid young Boswell named 
Rheticus cajoled the aging scholar into 
publishing On the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Spheres. On his dying day, 
May 24, 1543, a comatose Copernicus 
fingered the first bound copies. It was an 
alltime worst-seller, says Koestler, but 
Copernicus’ universe carried 
implications because it was heliocentric. 
Among the implications: infinite space 
and “cosmic democracy.” With a non- 
central earth, the hierarchical Golden 
Chain of Being that stretched from God's 
throne to the lowliest earthly worm 
seemed to have been broken. 

Y While Copernicus’ book sputtered like 
a long, slow fuse, Johannes Kepler (1571- 
1630) held the stage. As Koestler por- 
trays him, Mathematician Kepler was 
endearingly Chaplinesque. He regularly 
tripped over his own hypotheses, boldly 
matched wits with his social betters. yet 
was ill at ease when he himself became a 
big name. His blustering, ne’er-do-well 
father was all but hanged, and his potion- 
brewing mother was tried for witchcraft 
and barely pardoned. Kepler’s boyhood 
in Germany bore all the stigmata of an 
intellectual ugly duckling, together with 
boils, rashes, piles, stomach and _ gall 
bladder trouble and acute hypochondria. 
As an added irony, the future stargazer 
was myopic. His chief fame rests on his 
three laws, and the first alone was revo- 
lutionary enough to destroy the sym- 
metry of Platonic thought. The planets, 
he discovered, move elliptically, not in 
circles. And he nearly stumbled on the 
reasons why—gravity, the varying pull 
of the sun’s force of attraction. Typical 
of Kepler's inspired stumbling, feels 
Koestler, is the way he picked his second 
wife. He wanted an upper-class girl who 
was well-mannered and well-moneyed. 
After two years of weighing the pros and 
cons, he disregarded the horoscopes he had 
cast and his own best judgment, and mar- 
ried a penniless household servant. She 
bore him seven children and, domestically 
at least, he lived happily ever after. 

@ When Galileo (1564-1642) reported 
his telescopic discovery of four new plan- 
ets (they were actually satellites of Jupi- 
ter), Kepler was the first scientist in 
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shattering * 





CosmoLocist KEPLER 
Inspired stumbling. 


Europe to believe, and generously offered 
himself as “your shield-bearer.” It is 
Galileo’s disregard of Kepler, even to 
the point of not sending him a telescope 
he asked for, that influences Koestler’s 
frank distaste for Galileo. Far from being 
a martyr, Koestler believes, Galileo was 
a pompous megalomaniac, who alienated 
his Jesuit friends and the benevolence of 
Pope Urban VIII, until he forced his 
own trial. But in the main, Author Koest- 
ler is equable-tempered and gives Galileo 
full marks for crumbling the Aristotelian 
notion of the eternal immutability of the 
upper heavens. 

The New Baal. To the scientific or- 
chestra that had been tuning up in sec- 
tions for centuries, Newton’s law of 


> 
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Rollie McKenna 
NOVELIST JANEWAY 
Matriarchal maundering. 








gravity brought the exhilarating unity 
of a conductor's baton. The music of 
the spheres, in which the ancients be- 
lieved literally, at last existed symboli- 
cally in the harmony of a Newtonian 
universe under the common rule of cer- 
tain natural laws. But the post-New- 
tonian universe has again become some- 
thing of a mystery, notes Koestler. He 
quotes the late Sir James Jeans, who 
Suggested that “the universe begins to 
look more like a great thought than like 
a great machine.” 

What mankind now needs, Author 
Koestler strongly implies, is a great sleep- 
walker who could resolve the tragic and 
longstanding schism between science and 
faith. Otherwise, he fears, science will 
become simply “the new Baal, lording 
it over the moral vacuum with his elec- 
tronic brain.” 


Willow, Willow 


THe THirod Cxoice (333 pp.|)—Elizo- 
beth Janeway—Doubleday ($3.95). 


“Speech after long silence, it is right,” 
wrote Yeats in a poem about the gulf be- 
tween the sexes. Author Janeway’s novel 
deals with the same subject, but unfortu- 
nately it consists of speech after long 
speech, Most of the talk is mournful, and 
most of it is carried on by women. There 
are men in the novel, who say “what the 
hell” quite often, but they are neither 
very important nor very real. They are 
the book’s furniture, and when one of 
them stabs himself, the reader is merely 
baffled, as if a sofa had suddenly stood on 
end during a tea party and spilled its 
stuffing in grief. 

As is necessary in every well-maided 
novel, there is a fierce, unfazed and un- 
faded old matriarch brimming with hard- 
won wisdom, and a willowy, willful girl 
sorely in need of it. The matriarch, in 
this case, has broken her hip and may 
never ride to the hounds again, so she 
has plenty of time to look back at her 
own willowy and willful stage. Should she 
have deserted her husband to run off with 
worthless Gerald? Should she have aban- 
doned her illegitimate daughter to be 
brought up by a Belgian family? No, evi- 
dently, to the second question; the girl 
grew up to become the mistress of two 
German officers, and the women of the 
Resistance shaved off her hair, But a 
fierce, unfazed yes to the first: although 
life is unpleasant, it must be met squarely. 
At novel’s end, the willowy girl coura- 
geously casts aside thoughts of her an- 
guished lover and suicidal husband and 
stands alone, buttressed only by health, 
wealth and the example of her indomita- 
ble old aunt. 

Author Janeway (The Walsh Girls, 
Daisy Kenyon) has attempted a novel of 
pother and passion, and has succeeded 
only in forcing her story into the mold 
of cakemix fiction. For those who like 
store-bought cake, skilled Novelist Jane- 
way has a lot to offer—the smooth batter 
of dialogue, the raisins of sentiment. and 
even, here and there, a few nourishing 
calories of characterization. 
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Medieval man knew right away. 

It was usually at the top of his map. 
Today, on Rand M€Nally maps, 
you can find a Paradise in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois 
and ten other states. Two more 

in Canada. Even a “Paradis” 

in Louisiana. 

Interesting facts like this can be 
discovered on every page of a 
Rand M€Nally atlas. But as much 


PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS «© MAP MAKERS « 
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as Rand M£Nally likes to be of 


interest, our main purpose in 


cartography is to be of use. Our 
globes, maps, and atlases have helped 
generations of school children with 
the study of geography. Our road 
maps, distributed by the millions by 
oil companies, have guided 

motorists since the days of the 
“horseless carriage.” And 

Rand M€Nally’s unique Commercial 


CHICAGO += NEW YORK -« 


Pentapolis 











Stirling Storrie 


Atlas and sales-control maps 
are in constant demand by American 
business for market research and 


sales management. 
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Give him a 
head start... 


For every boy — or girl — a good vocab- 
ulary is a tremendous help toward better 
grades in college and success in business. 

That is why Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary is a most appropriate gift for 
every high-school graduate going on to 
college or into that important first job. 

This easier-to-use Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended by nearly every 
college. It is the one dictionary that helps 
young people acquire precise word power 
— with definitions so complete that correct 
understanding of every word is assured, 

Select your copy at leading department, 
book, and stationery stores. $5 plain. $6 
indexed. De luxe gift bindings to $15. 





INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster's” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals that are | 
essential for students, To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the information a 
student must have, always ask for a Merriam- 
Webster. 

The only desk dictionary based on Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion — “the Supreme Authority” of the U, S. 
Government Printing Office and courts of law. | 
Advt. copyright by the G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Count Your Blessings. A pleasant little 
comedy about a modern Penelope (Deb- 
orah Kerr) and her absentee husband, 
including some lectures about Gallic mar- 
riage delivered by the indestructible Mau- 
rice Chevalier. 

Room at the Top. A curiously old- 
fashioned plot about social climbing, re- 
calling Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, 
in a modern welfare-state setting. Based 
on a book by John Braine, one of Brit- 
ain’s angry young novelists, the picture 
sometimes verges on caricature and cliché, 
but it remains one of the best British 
movies in years. 

Alias Jesse James. Bob Hope as the 
world’s worst insurance agent who sells 
a policy to a man with a mighty low life 
expectancy. 

Compulsion. The Leopold-Loeb case re- 
created in a taut, adult melodrama. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of Hol- 
lywood's masterpieces. 

Some Like It Hot. Jack Lemmon and 
Tony Curtis hilariously impersonating a 
couple of girls and Marilyn Monroe tri- 
umphantly impersonating herself. 

The Sound and the Fury. Faulkner's 
novel turned into a sort of magnolia- 
strewn Jane Eyre; excellent acting by 
Joanne Woodward, Yul Brynner and Mar- 
garet Leighton. 

Aparajito (Indian). 
Pather Panchali by brilliant Director 
Satyajit Ray movingly describes an In- 
dian family’s sorrowful, hopeful encoun- 
ter with modern times. 


TELEVISION 


Thurs., May 21 


This sequel to 


The Lawless Years (NBC, 8-8:30 
p.m.).° For those who like their shoot- 
‘em-ups on foot instead of horseback. 


Some noisy nostalgia for the hard, big- 
city hoods of the ‘20s and an even harder 
real-life cop: Barney Ruditsky, a detective 
who has long since deserted New York's 
finest for the green-backed life of a pri- 
vate peeper. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Out 
of the Dust, a tough story about the Old 
West by the late Lynn (Green Grow the 
Lilacs) Riggs, gives Charles Bickford, Uta 
Hagen and Wayne Morris a workout in 
jealousy, greed and patricide. 

Sat., May 23 

The Jack Benny Hour (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). Visitors include Julie (My Fair 
Lady) Andrews and Phil (Sergeant Bilko) 
Silvers. 

Sun., May 24 

Space—Man’s Last Frontier (NBC, 5-6 
p.m.). The peacetime uses of space-flight 
research. An inspection tour of a manned 
missile, conducted by the producers of 
Omnibus at the new Avco Research Cen- 
ter in Wilmington, Mass. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). For those who failed to get the 
word the first time, a second run of Riot 
in East Berlin, pieced together from mem- 
orable smuggled films. 

Mon., May 25 

Bold Journey (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). A 

deep-diving visit to wrecked ships that 


* All times E.D.T. 


have littered the ocean floor off France's 
south coast from as far back as 200 B.C. 
Voice of Firestone (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.). 
From Rossini to Romberg, with Risé Ste- 
vens, Heidi Krall, Brian Sullivan, Jerome 
Hines and the Akron Symphony Orches- 
tra—a sentimental journey for all those 
who mourn the Voice's imminent silencing. 
Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
9:30-11 p.m.). Billy Budd, Herman Mel- 
ville’s moving tale of a shipboard murder 
trial, with Jason Robards Jr., James Don- 
ald and Roddy McDowall. 
Tues., May 26 
Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp (ABC, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Wyatt gets so sick of trying 
to dry-clean Dodge City that he is tempted 
to turn in his marshal’s star. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side Chi- 
cago Negro family comes eloquently and 
touchingly alive in the hands of a superb 
cast. Winner of this season's New York 
Drama Critics Circle award. 

A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green. This talented pair has a ball doing 
movie parodies, songs, dances and clever 
patter. They know their stuff; they wrote it. 

Redhead. A million-dollar baby (Gwen 
Verdon) in a five-and-ten-cent storehouse 
of musical comedy gewgaws. 

J.B. Poet Archibald MacLeish’s Pulitzer- 
prizewinning play about Job in the guise 
of a modern American businessman. The 
language and the logic are a trifle thread- 
bare, but the evening is richly cloaked in 
theatrical excitement. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. Two dozen 
Frenchmen can't be wrong in this mad 
and merry revue. 

Flower Drum Song. Not top-drawer 
Rodgers & Hammerstein, but even their 
second and third drawers have a lot to 
offer. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill weaves a spell of sorts out of his 
favorite notion—illusions are the staff of 
life. 

The Pleasure of His Company. An en- 
gaging overage playboy, Cyril Ritchard, 
decides that his pert daughter and her 
pedestrian fiancé do not qualify for a 
marriage of true minds, and he promptly 
supplies the impediments. 

My Fair Lady cribs from Shaw, West 
Side Story cribs from Shakespeare, and 
The Music Man cribs from a silo of lowa 
corn, making these three musicals grand 
larceny and great entertainment. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! The reports of 
Mark Twain's death have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The great humorist is delight- 
fully alive as a platform lecturer of 70. 
The brilliant look-alike: Actor Hal Hol- 
brook, 34. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

War Memoirs, by Charles de Gaulle. 
The author does not hesitate to take a 
hero's role or to name his villains in the 
second volume (1942-44) of his brilliant- 
ly written memoirs. 

Du Barry, by Stanley Loomis. A biog- 
raphy of the girl who learned the social 
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94 PROOF, DISTILLED ORY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 





How to turn | 
a martini into 
a “spectacular”’ j 


Today, let us raise the curtain , 

on a dramatic scene. On stage are 

objects poised on the edge of 
decision. They are Vermouth, ice, 

glasses. You are there! f 
Now for the climax. In an 

atmosphere of electric expectancy, 

the gin enters. If it is the 

usual kind of gin, yank it into 

the wings. Ring down the 

curtain, cancel the performance. 

But if it is Seagram’s gin, smile and 
let the music play, because 

this is the improved gin. 

Seagram’s gin is shaped to a unique 
combination of smoothness and 

dryness. Its smoothness is the 

result of a natural mellowing process. 

The higher, 94 proof dryness 

gives martinis a brittle brilliance— 

pithy and to the point. 

It remains but for you to sample, 

savor, and enjoy. Admission: A 

bottle of Seagram’s. Nightly 

performances. Invite friends. You, 

too, can be a successful impresario. 


SEAGRAM’S 
GOLDEN GIN 


94 PROOF /NO EXTRA COST 
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The impossible 
takes a little 


longer 





(SIX WEEKS, TO BE EXACT) 


‘ 
OF course we meant io owhen we 
ollered to send TIME abroad to follow 
yvoulon Vour trip overseas. You can 
now have vour copies delivered just 
thout anvewhere in the world. And 
the service is vours for the asking 


But even though TIME is uniquely 
equipped to offer this special Travel 
Service. it does take time to set up I 


we fave vour Uinerary six weeks in 





ince, we can practically guaran 
tee that one of our four International 
Editions will he waiting for vou each 


week of vour trip 


On shorter notice than that much 


a> we would like to fill vour requests, 
itsimpis cannot be done 
So please send for your itinerary 
form (with a label from one of vour 
subse ription copies) and return it at 


least six weeks before vou leave to 


TIME 


TIME TRAVEL SERVICE 


540 North Michigan 
Chicago 11, Illinots 


fvenue 
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and sinful graces in the Paris underworld, 
became the last mistress of Louis XV. 

Time Walked, by Vera Panova. An apo- 
litical but warmly Russian account of the 
tides in the life of a six-year-old boy. 

Goodbye, Columbus, by Philip Roth. 
Six stories about social D.P.s—Jews try- | 
ing to “pass,” or at least belong, in the | 
Gentile world. 

The House of Intellect, by Jacques Bar- 
zun. A thin, well-read line of intellectual 
heroes, says Columbia University’s Bar- 
zun, must hold the past against artiness, 
scientism and coddled incompetents. 

King of Pontus, by Alfred Duggan. A 
rousing account of nine-lived old Warrior 
King Mithradates, who vowed to unbuild 
Rome if it took all his days 

Points of View, by Somerset Maugham. 
The party is old, but the guests still sit 
entranced by a master conversationalist 

Endurance, by Alfred Lansing. Shackle- 
ton’s foolish-heroic Antarctic expedition 
re-created in well-modulated prose 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn 
Ir A veteran of Merrill's Marauders re- 
calls the grim Burma days of World 
War II and writes movingly of the anat 
omy of courage. 

The King’s War: 1641-1647, by C. \ 
Wedgwood. A vivid, scholarly account of 
Cavalier vy. Roundhead 

Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. Po 
litical huggermugger in the back alleys of 
Alexandria, saltily told by a gifted writer 
(other books in a projected tetralogy: 
Justine, Balthazar) 

The Notion of Sin, by 
Laughlin. Some odd fish on 


Robert Mce- 


view on a 


well-conducted tour through Manhattan's 
gin-filled aquariums, 
Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. A 


New Zealand schoolmarm with a gift for 
teaching and for life, described in an ex- 
ceptionally good first novel 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh, 
A skillful, honest and haunting love story. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


Exodus, Uris (1) 

Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (3) 

The Ugly Aw an, Lederer and 

Burdick (2) 

4. Lolita, Nabokov (4) 

5. Dear and Glorious Physic 
Caldwell (5) 

6. Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (8) 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 

Lawrence (7) 

8. From the Terrace, O'Hara (6) 

9. Pioneer, Go Home! Powell 

10. The Rape of the Fair Country, 

Cordell 


l 
> 











NONFICTION 


Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (1) 

Only in America, Golden (2) 

What We Must Know About 

Communism, Harry and Bonaro 

Overstreet (3) 

The Status Seekers, Packard 

5. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (6) 

6. Brotherhood of Evil, Sondern 

7. My Brother Was an Only Child, 
Douglas (7) 

8. Eat Well and Stay Well, Ancel and 
Margaret Keys 

9. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (4) 

10. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (5) 


ahem 


Position on last week's list. 





CASPER* INVITES YOU 


TO “HIT THE LONG BALL” 


Play the new '59 


WILSON STAFF 


Sold through pro shops only 


win with Wilson 


Willison Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
*Member of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff 


PASSING THEIR TESTS— 
BUT FLUNKING 
THEIR FUTURE? 


Your children may be “doing well” 
in school—but the picture isn’t so 
rosy if the standard for their marks 
is low. That means they are not 
making the most of their ability 
unless those standards are improved 
Find out how to measure the stand- 
ards of veur school and how to help 
raise them. Send today for the FREE 
booklet, ““Dr. Conant Looks at 





{merican High Schools.” Write: 
“Better Schools,” 9 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y 

ished as a public se) n coop 

r with The Advert 





TRITLE 


Glycerine & Rosewater 
Skin Cream 
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oVEMENT 


Up and down and across the U.S., 
trucks keep up a steady, night 
and day movement of goods of all kinds... 
Serving farm and city, 
Y housewife and industrialist, trucks 
(4 _ provide many advantages, j 
the greatest of which is mobility: 
} the ability to deliver the 
os J, goods where and when they’re needed— | 


and quickly! 


RICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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ge erent : ee Tatiana 


The new, 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air . . . 


world’s quietest 4-place twin-engine executive plane .. . 






Now top men do more-—easier 


You may recognize yourself in this man . . . one 
of America’s top executives. His time, like yours, 
is worth money. But there’s a definite “ceiling” on 
what he can accomplish each week. Here’s what hap- 
pened when his company investigated, and then 
bought, a 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air: A com- 
plicated trip that formerly took a week now takes 
21% days. He has doubled his radius of operation, 
yet spends more time at home. He has multiplied 
his worth to his firm, yet enjoys more relaxation. 
You can, too. Write for Beechcraft’s factual brochure, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA _ TRAVEL AIR 


MS 760 JET 
BEECHCRAFTS. ARE THE AIR FLEET OF 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane—less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75% engine power. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Get the facts 
now. Write today for financing and leasing plans 
to: Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Glen Canyon Dam will be built for the U. S, Bureau of Reclamation, Prime contractor: Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 


Holding back the face of a 700-ft cliff 


This sheer canyon wall will soon form one side of Glen 
Canyon Dam which will arch 1500 feet across the Colorado 
River in Arizona. The dam when completed will store water 
to generate electric power for a five-state area. Here you 
see construction workers, hundreds of feet above the river, 
drilling holes in the rock face of the cliff with Bethlehem 
hollow drill steel 

Special steel bolts, also made by Bethlehem, are then 


inserted in the holes and tightened up to hold the age-old rock 


> f= on 


HLEHEM STEEL 


firmly in place. Something like toothpicks in a three-decker 
sandwich, the bolts clamp the layers of rock together, 
stabilizing them 

These are just two of the steel products which this com 
pany supplies to builders and contractors. Scructural steel, 
wire rope, piling, reinforcing bars, and other forms of steel 
made by Bethlehem are the backbone of our highways, 
railroads, bridges, airports, and skyscrapers, even our churches, 


schools, shopping centers, and houses 
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We love having them with us, and the Sheraton Family Plan (no 
charge for children under 14 in room with adult) is available seven days a week in all cities starred 
at right. It’s family travel time. Why not bring the whole family on your next business or vacation trip? 


The Diners’ Club rvice Sherat 
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HOTELS 





Reservatron or 
Direct-+ine Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


“NEW YORK 
Park-Sherat 
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“BOSTON . 
“WASHINGTON 
Sheraton. Park 
“PITTSBURGH 
“BALTIMORE 
“PHILADELPHIA 
“PROVIDENCE 
“SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
“ALBANY : fs ; 
“ROCHESTER ie 
“BUFFALO ; 
SYRACUSE 


Shera yracuse | 
“BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
heraton | 


“CHICAGO 
‘DETROIT 


“CLEVELAND 
“CINCINNATI . 
“ST. LOUIS 
es 


“INDIANAPOLIS 
FRENCH LicK, ind 
RAPIO CITY, $.0 
SIOUX city, lowa 
Sheraton- Martin 


“SIOUX FALLS, S.D 


ston-Cataract 
“CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


“LOUISVILLE 
ton Hot 





Hote 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 





“SAN FRANCISCO 
> vt Palace 
“LOS ANGELES 
tat West 
(formerly the 
raton- Town H 
“PASADENA 
Hunt t erat 
“PORTLAND, Oregon 
Shetaton-Portiand | 
(opens fall 1959) 


HONOLULU 
(Sheraton operated) 
Royal Hawanan 
Princess Katulant 
Moana 

Surt Rider 


“MONTREAL 
Sheraton Mt. Roya 
The Laurentien 

“TORONTO 
K Edward Sheraton 

"NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton- Brock 

“HAMILTON, On! 
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*Family Pla 





